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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
A Lecture 
By Wituiam A. WHITE 


There are many reasons why we need, at this time, all the light 
that can possibly be thrown, from any source, on this subject of 
vocational guidance. Diversional occupation, vocational education, 
industrial rehabilitation have become almost household terms, at 
least with a considerable proportion of the population, and the appli- 
cation in practice of the principles that are implicit in the procedures 
so designated, is supposed to have a distinct therapeutic value. Then 
again our society is organized along industrial lines and many of 
its most serious illnesses are supposedly due to industrial factors, so 
it becomes of the first importance to discover, if possible, the nature 
of the forces that are operative and of the mechanisms that underly 
the more obvious surface manifestations of their activities. 

Those of us who have had for many years to deal with the more 
malignant types of psychoses and have at once felt our helplessness 
in the matter of therapy and seen the slowly growing spirit of 
scepticism in the face of repeated therapeutic promises and failures 
ripen into a hopelessness that expressed itself in an attitude of do- 
nothingness have had finally presented to us the principles uncovered 
by psychoanalysis. Those of us who have not been permanently 
repelled by the crudeness with which these principles were at first 
expressed, and who have not been misled into wrong ideas by over- 
enthusiastic but half-baked propagandists, those of us, in other 
words, who have been able to see past and beyond the bungling 
efforts of the new-born idea in its first attempts to make itgelf 
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understood, cannot but feel a profound gratitude for what psycho- 
analysis has taught us. 

In the old asylum days our ideas of the meanings and the signi- 
ficance of the symptoms of mental disease were indistinct and hazy 
to say the least and if we were honest with ourselves we could not 
help but be appalled at the depth of our ignorance. While to-day 
our ignorance may still be abysmal we at least feel that its depths 
can be sounded and that we know in what direction to go and how 
to search for further light. 

The outstanding dissatisfactions in the mind of the medical 
superintendent of about fifteen or twenty years ago, at least I can 
speak for myself, were his fundamental ignorance and the hopeless 
inadequacy of the machinery at his disposal for tackling this ignorance 
with any hope of dispelling even a minute portion of it. Coupled 
with this and dependent upon it was his feeling of utter helplessness 
in the face of the simplest practical problems because he had no 
principles from which he could reason. He had to treat his pa- 
tients en masse and not individually for the very simple and practical 
reason that he only had one physician to every two hundred patients. 

Now psychoanalysis, as the result of the principles it has dis- 
covered, has been a very great if not the greatest factor in changing 
all this. For while we are not yet able, even in our very much better 
constructed and equipped hospitals and with a very much more 
extensive and better trained personnel, to work out each case with 
a thoroughness corresponding to that secured in the best general 
medical and surgical hospitals, still we, for the first time, are begin- 
ning to understand the real significance of mental disease, the mean- 
ing of symptoms and to know the means available for the treatment 
and how to use them and the character of material to be dealt with 
in the person of the individual patient. 

While psychoanalysis may not have enabled us to cure many 
more patients, for it must be remembered that we are dealing with 
relatively malignant types, still we are able to handle the problems 
much more intelligently and with a far greater feeling of certainty 
and understanding and we are gradually transforming institutions 
from asylums to veritable hospitals, accumulating a wealth of in- 
valuable information, and beginning to distribute it beyond their 
walls through the media of the medical schools and medical societies 
to the profession and by way of out-patient departments and various 
other avenues to the public in general. 
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What psychoanalysis has done for psychiatry I believe it can do 
for vocational guidance. Perhaps at this time it ean‘do no more, 
surely it can do no less. 

It will be impossible here to outline all of the principles that 
bear upon the successful choice of a vocation. I will only mention 
those that are directly concerned trusting that the examples will 
make the mechanisms involved sufficiently clear. 

In the first place psychoanalysis has replaced the sensation as 
the unit of the psychic life by the wish. It has come to consider 
what may be called the motor set of the organism as more important 
than its capacity for sensory perception. The wish is thus raised 
to paramount importance in the consideration of all things psychic 
and the important thing about the wish is that it gets its driving 
force from the affective rather than from the intellectual side. 

The corollaries that flow from these assumptions, so far as 
they relate to the successful choice of a vocation, are, that the indi- 
vidual, in order to be successful and happy in his work, must do 
something that he wants to do and that, other things being equal, 
his success and his happiness will be in direct proportion to the cor- 
respondence between his vocation and his desires. 

This formula sounds somewhat more simple than it really is. 
As stated it would seem to indicate that if an individual were left 
free to choose he would choose right every time. Of course this 
is not so, as everyone knows. The trouble is that there are not in- 
frequently two opposing aspects of the individual which would 
choose diametrically the opposite of each other so that if either 
choice is made it leaves the individual at war with himself, one- 
half of him, as it were, arrayed against the other. It is such situa- 
‘ tions that have given rise to the false assumption that work of itself, 
hard work, may produce neurasthenia. What does produce neur- 
asthenia is the waste of energy which is lost in the conflict. No 
one becomes nervous doing what he really wants to do. In this 
phrase, what he really wants to do, lies the secret, for that means, 
not what some one aspect of his personality wants, but what he as 
a whole wants, what he wants to do as a united not a divided per- 
sonality. Many a boy has studied law or medicine to please his 
father, and mark you, because he wanted to please his father, but 
he has failed because his instinctive drives could find no outlet by 
these channels. There was another aspect of his personality that 
wanted still more to do something else. Failure and success can 
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perhaps be thought of in terms of the proportion of the personality 
that is satisfied with the occupation followed. 

What are these affective and emotional aspects of the personality 
that must be satisfied? In the first place they are the fundamental 
instincts which psychoanalysis has reduced to two, namely the self- 
preservative or ego-instinct and the race-preservative or sexual or 
creative instinct. 

Now the great amount of antagonism which psychoanalysis has 
met has been due to the prominence which it gives this second group 
of instincts as causes of the neuroses and psychoneuroses, in fact, 
the great importance it has attributed to the sexual in all important 
matters of life. In fact as Freud says! “ psychoanalysis claims that 
these same sexual impulses have made contributions whose value 
cannot be overestimated to the highest cultural, artistic and social 
achievements of the human mind”. His explanation of the aversion 
to this conclusion runs as follows?: ‘ We believe that civilization 
was forged by the driving force of vital necessity, at the cost of 
instinct-satisfaction, and that the process is to a large extent con- 
stantly repeated anew, since each individual who newly enters the 
human community repeats the sacrifices of his instinct-satisfaction 
for the sake of the common good. Among the instinctive forces 
thus utilized, the sexual impulses play a significant role. They are 
thereby sublimated, i.e., they are diverted from their sexual goals 
and directed to ends socially higher and no longer sexual. But 
this result is unstable. The sexual instincts are poorly trained. Each 
individual who wishes to ally himself with the achievements of 
civilization is exposed to the danger of having his sexual instincts 
rebel against this sublimation. Society can conceive of no more 
serious menace to its civilization than would arise through the satis- 
fying of the sexual iustincts by their redirection toward their 
original goals. Society, therefore, does not relish being reminded 
of this ticklish spot in its origin; it has no interest in having the 
strength of the sexual instincts recognized and the meaning of the 
sexual life to the individual clearly delineated. On the contrary, 
society has taken the course of diverting attention from this whole 
field. This is the reason why society will not tolerate the above- 
mentioned results of psychoanalytic research, and would prefer to 


1 Prof. Sigmund Freud: A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 
(P. 8.) Pub. by Boni and Liveright. New York, 1920. 
2Freud: Loc cit. (p. 8). 
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brand it as aesthetically offensive and morally objectionable or 
dangerous. Since, however, one cannot attack an ostensibly objec- 
tive result of scientific inquiry with such objections, the criticism 
must be translated to an intellectual level if it is to be voiced. But 
it is a predisposition of human nature to consider an unpleasant idea 
untrue, and then it is easy to find arguments against it. Society 
thus brands what is unpleasant as untrue, denying the conclusions 
of psychoanalysis with logical and pertinent arguments. These argu- 
ments originate from affective sources, however, and society holds 
to these prejudices against all attempts at refutation.” 

So much for the controversial side of the matter. I shall not 
again refer to it. You may consider that the significance of the 
sexual in these affairs is a matter of opinion. You may believe the 
sex instinct to be controlling, to be important but not all-important, 
or to be a negligible factor. I do not see just how you can take 
this last position but the facts must speak for themselves. The 
important psychoanalytic principles brought out thus far are first, 
the necessity for satisfying the fundamental instincts and the danger 
that they will escape from control altogether if some means for 
their satisfaction is not found and secondly, that the most important 
of these means is by the process of what is called sublimation to 
which Freud refers? as follows: ‘‘ Among these processes which 
resist the ill effects of abstinence, one in particular has won cultural 
significance. Sexual desire relinquishes either its goal of partial 
gratification of desire, or the goal of desire toward reproduction, 
and adopts another aim, genetically related* to the abandoned one, 
save that it is no longer sexual but must be termed social. This 
process is called “ sublimation”, and in adopting this process we 
subscribe to the general standard which places social aims above 
selfish sexual desires. Sublimation is, as a matter of fact, only a 
special case of the relation of sexual to non-sexual desires.” 

~ In this quotation the words “ genetically related” are of the 
utmost significance. The individual may abandon his selfish sexual 
aims and take on some form of socially useful activity but, and here 
is the point which we shall see illustrated later, the new form of 
activity must be “ genetically related” to the abandoned one so that 
although the selfish sexual aims are abandoned they get at least a 
partial outlet in this new, related type of activity. 


3 Loc cit. (p. 209). 
4 Italics not in the original. 
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I have discussed thus fully the matter of sexuality not only 
because I think it of great importance but because the only psycho- 
analytic writers who have discussed the choice of vocations with any- 
thing like an attempt at thoroughness, namely Brill® and Stekel ®, 
consider the sexual component of the greatest significance. Inas- 
much as these two authors stand alone in having specially treated 
the subject of the selection of vocations I shall draw fully from 
the material they have offered. Adler? should also be mentioned 
in this connection because his theory implies that the choice of 
vocations would be determined by the ego-instinct rather than the 
sexual. For Adler it is not the drive of the sex instinct that is 
of importance; it is the will-to-power, the desire to dominate, which 
desire is particularly whipped into activity by any sense of inferiority, 
in particular, any sense of inferiority dependent upon an inferior 
organ. From this point of view the efforts of the individual are 
directed to overcoming the sense of inferiority, to securing safety, 
and the choice of a vocation would therefore depend upon the nature 
of the feeling of inferiority and the means required to overcome it 
and produce a feeling of safety, security, what I have called the 
safety-motive for conduct. We shall find numerous examples that 
can be explained by this mechanism. 

Whether a particular type of conduct, such as the choice of a 
vocation, be explained as dependent upon an emotional drive originat- 
ing in the ego-instinct or the sexual instinct the mechanism can be 
expressed as follows. Considering the emotional state of the indi- 
vidual as an energy system we can explain what happens by assum- 
ing that as a result of the lack of satisfaction of the instinctive needs 


5A. A. Brill: The Psychopathology of Selection of Vocations; Pre- 
liminary Communication. The Medical Record, February 23, 1918. The 
same matter with some slight additions appears in his Fundamental Con- 
ceptions of Psychoanalysis as Chapter XIII, Selection of Vocations. Pub. by 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1921. 

6 Wilhelm Stekel: Die Impotenz des Mannes, Chapter II, Beruf und 
Sexualitat. This work is Vol. IV of the author’s monumental Stérungen des 
Trieb-und Affektlebens. 

7 Alfred Adler: Study of Organ Inferiority and Its Psychical Compen- 
sation. Nerv. and Ment. Dis. Monog. No. 24, Nerv. and Ment. Dis. Pub. 
Co., New York and Washington 1917, and the Neurotic Constitution, Pub. by 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York, 1917. 

8 See my article on The Adlerian Concept of the Neuroses. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, August 1917, and my Introduction to Adler’s 
Neurotic Constitution. 
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of the individual a state of tension is brought about which expresses 
itself psychologically as a degree of discomfort and which by finding 
an adequate means of expression is resolved and replaced by a state 
of equilibrium which is psychologically expressed by a feeling of 
satisfaction. The conclusion seems to be implicit that disequilibrium 
is essential to action, is what makes the machine go, and that the 
strength of the affective drive and perhaps the vocational success 
is in proportion to the degree of disequilibrium. 

This conclusion may not be a very acceptable one but it is borne 
out by what we know of the lives of many at least of the great 
artists, scientists, statesmen, etc., and explains what we so often 
find, namely that the individual not only chose his vocation because 
it offered him an opportunity to do what he wanted to do but that 
the thing that he wanted to do he literally had to do, in fact it was 
not a matter of choice at all but a matter of the sternest necessity, 
almost, one might in many instances say, of life and death. 

We know for example the persistence with which many of the 
successful men of history have pursued their ends; how they have 
worked and suffered, gone without food, clothes and almost all of 
the necessities of life for the sake of the faith that was in them and 
how finally they have succeeded. Examples will come to the mind 
of everyone who has read biographies—I think of Darwin, of Bee- 
thoven, of Charles and Mary Lamb, of Strindberg, of Michael 
Angelo, of Swedenborg, of Byron, etc. Let me illustrate to make 
my meaning clear. 

I have in mind a very prominent physician, a laryngologist, who 
finally died of cancer of the throat. Adler would say that it was 
because of an organ inferiority (throat, larynx) that he chose his 
specialty and for the same reason developed the disease that ended 
his life. His sense of inferiority was focalized by his organ in- 
feriority ; the totality of the process of progressive integration and 
adaptation which is fundamental in the development of the indi- 
vidual breaks down at the throat segment. Therefore it is right 
here, at this same region, where the individual feels the necessity 
for reinforcement. Perhaps the classical example of Demosthenes, 
the stutterer, who became the greatest orator of Greece, will be 
better understood. 

The drive in the case of the laryngologist was obviously of com- 
pletely unconscious origin. A case cited by Brill will make the 
matter still plainer. It is that of a child who was unjustly suspected 
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by his father for a wrong initiated and suggested by an older 
brother. In the course of the inquiry by the parents he swore 
falsely that he had not done the act of which he was accused (taking 
a puff of a cigarette) and thereafter felt that he had committed a 
great crime against God and his parents. This impression remained 
with him throughout his life and resulted in his choosing the law 
as a profession and finally getting on the bench. He was deter- 
mined, that so far as he could, he would save others from such 
injustices. 

In this case the strength and enduring force of the affective 
drive are evident. I am reminded of a personal experience which 
illustrates my statement that the choice of what one does may be 
a matter of life and death. A beginner in psychoanalysis was telling 
me about a patient he had been working with who had attempted 
suicide by swallowing some one of the disinfectants, I believe lysol. 
We discussed the choice of the means of suicide with the result 
that the evidence seemed to indicate that the patient had a feeling 
of sinfulness and that the disinfectant had been taken as a means 
(symbolic of course) of purification much like the attempt of Lady 
Macbeth, but not so harmless, to wash from her hand the “ damned 
spot” that symbolized her guilt. I suggested that if the patient 
had such a drive for purification and cleanliness he should go into 
some business that would give this desire an outlet and that thereby 
he might get some relief. I was informed that he had been in the 
business of selling laundry soap. 

Of course drinking lysol, selling laundry soap, and washing the 
hands are pretty concrete and, one might say, low level symboliza- 
tions of means for moral cleanliness. One can imagine more 
socially useful sublimations, even spiritualizations if you will, as a 
result of which the patient might become a social worker of a sort, 
a teacher of ethics, a preacher and perhaps many other things. The 
principal point I wish to make is that the drive may be of tremendous 
force, so great, as in this instance, that the individual’s own life 
does not even stand in the way. Here we see the force expended 
in destruction. Think of what it might accomplish if it could be 
turned to constructive ends! Is it not the business of the vocational 
teacher to try and ally himself with this force? 

The only one of the authors I have mentioned who has en- 
deavored to systematically treat of the whole subject of vocational 
choice in distinct mechanistic groupings is Stekel. I shall there- 
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fore first consider, with some modifications, his five groups. Knowing 
the importance which psychoanalysis attaches to the family constella- 
tion in its effect upon directing the set of affective interests of the 
child we are prepared for the first group, namely: 


1. IDENTIFICATION WITH THE FATHER. a. The relation is direct. 
Here it is a matter of the love and respect which the son bears for 
the father. It is so great that he longs to be like him in every way, 
to identify himself with the father and so naturally he chooses the 
same vocation. Such a choice is easily understood. It appeals not 
only to the son’s love for the father but it is in line with the desire 
of the father who thus sees himself live again in the person of his 
son. The same industry, trade, or profession may thus be carried 
on generation after generation, as was the case in the days of the 
old trade guilds, a family becoming noted for the exceptional skill 
developed along some particular line by its members. In this choice 
by the son of the same vocation as that followed by the father the 
relation is direct. The relation may be indirect either as regards 
the father or the vocation. 

b. The relation is indirect as regards the choice. The choice 
may not be so obviously dictated by a desire to be like the father 
though more careful examination will disclose that this is so. For 
example, the son of a butcher studies medicine and becomes an 
anatomist. The relation, although perhaps not at first striking, is 
after all quite clear, between butchering and anatomy. It is to be 
noted that the son’s choice is somewhat more highly sublimated than 
was the father’s. The significance of this will be referred to later. 

c. The relation is indirect as regards the father. In this sub- 
group it is not the actual father that is taken as the type but a father 
substitute or, as the psychoanalysts prefer to call him, a father surro- 
gate. One sees instances of this relationship frequently when the 
student adopts the profession or otherwise imitates his teacher. 
Goethe has well said “ we learn only from those whom we love”. 

Now as regards the more highly sublimated choice of the son 
referred to above. Psychoanalysis discloses not only that our first 
experiences of love are focussed by the personnel of our childhood 
family environment, in other words, that we first learn to love our 
parents, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, grandparents, servants, etc., 
but that our first experiences of hate must necessarily have the same 
personal orientation. Furthermore psychoanalysis teaches that our 
affective orientation toward any one person, in this instance the 
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father, is made up of both of these emotional attitudes, namely : 
love and hate, that is, to be technical, it is ambivalent. The son, 
therefore, not only loves his father but he also hates him and his 
relation to his father will depend upon the relative amounts of these 
two attitudes. And, too, we must expect to find, in any effort at 
identification, such as given in the examples cited, that both com- 
ponents are existent, for inasmuch as they are but the two sides of 
the same thing, namely, the emotional orientation, neither one can 
be destroyed. 

Now we are prepared to understand the more highly sublimated 
choice of the son. It is an effort, on the part of the son, to excell, 
to overcome the father. The same thing is seen where the relation 
is direct and the son follows exactly the occupation of the father. 
Here too he endeavors to excell him. It is the everlasting conflict 
between the new generation and the old. 

It is of course to be understood that these various groups, and 
those to follow, can be paralleled in the relation of the daughter to 
the mother. 

The next group, as we might expect, is comprised of those in- 
stances in which the hate component has been dominant and the son 
chooses a vocation as different as possible from the father. 


2. DIFFERENTIATION FROM THE FATHER. The most charac- 
teristic examples in this group are in those instances where an abso- 
lute opposite, roughly speaking, exists. Thus the father is a Re- 
publican, the son becomes a Democrat; the father is a Catholic, the 
son becomes a Unitarian. The tendency here is to make a selection 
the exact opposite of the father’s. 

Even when the oppositeness is not so obvious, the same tendency 
can often be seen to be operative indirectly where the son of a 
tradesman, for example, selects a profession or the son of a father 
whose business is very materialistic chooses an intellectual or artistic 
career and becomes a poet, painter or philosopher. Stekel says that 
dry pedantic fathers often have sons who become artists. 

Similarly one might find a child who reacted with the mechanism 
of hate against a father surrogate in the person of a teacher, or 
guardian, or in the case of a girl, of a governess. The affective 
orientation toward the parent is one of predominant love or hate 
and the reaction one of obedience or rebellion, identification or 
differentiation. 
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The third group expresses an attempt at sublimation of the in- 
stinctive tendencies which if expressed in their crude form would 
be destructive but which, through sublimation can be harnessed to 
socially useful ends. We may call this group 


3. THE SUBLIMATIONS. The group may be subdivided in 
accordance with the instinct that is sublimated thus: 


a. The sado-masochistic tendencies. The most obvious vocation 
that may serve the purpose of sublimation of the sadistic tendency 
is that of butcher in which the desire to kill and to shed blood may 
both be indulged but for recognized socially useful ends. A still 
higher sublimation of sadism may be seen in the vocation of surgery. 
Of course it should be understood that not all surgeons, for example, 
have chosen their profession in response to a sadistic urge although 
that tendency certainly could find an outlet in that vocation. They 
may have chosen their profession in response to other causes as, 
for example, those already mentioned, identification with or dif- 
ferentiation from the father, direct or indirect. Brill gives the 
example of the child who suffered from boils and to whom the doctor 
was very brutal, but what was apparently more to the point, he was 
very inconsiderate and almost insulting to his father. He could not 
understand his father’s humility in the presence of the doctor as 
otherwise his father’s conduct was very different. This made a 
profound impression on him and whenever his father punished him 
he thought of the doctor before whom his father trembled and wished 
he were a doctor. 

Such a case explains the choice of a profession in individualistic 
terms. It also shows how a given tendency may be stimulated by 
certain experiences, here the tendency to differentiation from the 
father based upon hate and fear of him. In a similar way the sado- 
masochistic as well as the other instinctive tendencies may be over- 
stimulated during the early years by definite experiences of which 
the above is an example. 

The sadistic component may gain an outlet in many other and 
quite as obvious ways in prize fighting, wrestling, bull fighting, 
soldiering, hunting, football, positions of command (the martinet), 
dentistry, etc., though in these as in other instances other com- 
ponents may also be involved. In wrestling, for example, one would 
expect to find the muscle erotism seeking expression as well as the 
sadism. 
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The masochistic component can be as obviously taken care of 
in humble occupations such as that of servant, waiter, valet and the 
like. 

Inasmuch as the sadistic and the masochistic tendencies are but 
the two aspects of the same thing they must naturally always go 
together and we might expect to find instances that would show 
both finding expression in a vocation. The prize fighter who can 
take as well as give punishment suggests itself. College boys, after 
a successful cane rush, love to parade and exhibit the scars of the 
battle, torn clothes, bloody faces, bruised and muddy bodies that 
bear testimony to what they have had to go through in order to win. 

Stekel mentions also the incendiary who becomes a fireman or 
an inventor of an apparatus for extinguishing fires, the apothecary 
who, in his youth, had pronounced phantasies of poisoning, and 
children who have committed crimes becoming policemen. These 
may not be pure examples of sublimated sadomasochism but it must 
be borne in mind that many cases might as well be put in one category 
as another and that there are no hard and fast boundary lines. 

We find also here, as with the other instinctive tendencies, that 
the same tendency manifests itself in the conscious and in the un- 
conscious in exactly opposite ways, that is by affects of opposite 
sign. We are prepared therefore to learn that persons who are con- 
sciously philanthropists may in their unconscious really be sadists. 
An excellent example of this mechanism is seen in some of the anti- 
vivisection agitators. Some of these persons are really sadists but 
their sadism has been strongly repressed so that it appears at the 
conscious level as the opposite, namely, an effort to relieve suffer- 
ing. Their method of procedure gives outlet to both tendencies for 
while they are consciously devoting themselves to the relief of suffer- 
ing they are also occupying themselves as constantly in its con- 
templation. The real state of affairs is revealed when it is noted 
that many of the horrible devices which they picture as being in 
use for torturing animals have no real existence, they are but the 
creations of their own minds. Probably many public discussions 
are as unsatisfactorily motivated. 

A highly disguised form of masochism is found among the 
players of “second” or accompanying instruments in orchestras and 
bands. It is obvious that a willingness to play “second fiddle” and 


9H. W. Frink: Morbid Fears and Compulsions. Pub. by Moffat, Yard 
and Co., New York, 1918. 
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masochism are of the same cloth. The man who plays the double 
bass, or the drums may lack in the initiative and aggressiveness that 
would make him a soloist but he is sure to make himself heard even 
though he does not play a leading instrument. Here the instincts 
that make for both humbleness and aggressiveness, belonging to 
the sadomasochistic pair of opposites, both get expression. 

The opposite of this situation may be quite characteristically 
seen, as Brill has pointed out, in (psychologically) only children. 
Here the tendency is from the first to play a solo, a leading part, 
whether as musician, teacher, politician or what not, not infrequently 
becoming domineering and officious, an attitude which often repeats 
their way of dealing, in childhood, with a younger brother, the 
younger brother characteristically coming to play “ second fiddle” 
as described above. 

b. Exhibitionism. The clearest example of the sublimation of 
the infantile exhibitionistic tendency is seen in the actor. Imitating, 
acting, playing a part such as scout, circus performer, soldier is 
quite characteristic of little boys while correspondingly little girls 
play at mother, housekeeping, and the like. These early play activities 
are quite characteristically in line with the future adult interests and 
serve to carry those interests along from the infantile to the adult 
stage of development. This tendency to act a part may continue 
in the individual with an extra affective load on his exhibitionistic 
tendencies and such an individual may well find a very satisfactory 
outlet for these tendencies on the stage. This is particularly the 
case if the personality make-up remains at a relatively infantile level 
of development, that is in a more or less plastic state, so that they 
can for the time being identify themselves with almost any type of 
character, live the part as it were, and so truly get a real personal 
expression through the artificial character they have created. 

A military career also makes an appeal to the exhibitionistic 
tendency. We all realize something of the part that a uniform, brass 
buttons, and parading play as inducements to enlist. These incen- 
tives have come to be played upon quite obviously in the various 
appeals that are made for recruits. We see also that organizations 
other than military, such as secret societies, often adopt gaudy uni- 
forms undoubtedly as a bait, perhaps unconscious, but sometimes 
at least partly conscious, to secure new members. High sound- 
ing titles have a similar significance and the gaudiness of the uni- 
forms and the pretentiousness of the titles are often in inverse 
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proportion to the premiums which membership in the organization 
has otherwise to offer. 

Life savers belong also in this class according to Brill, taking 
delight in the display of their shapely bodies and well developed 
muscles. The same thing applies to many athletes and also, by a 
process of identification, to the onlookers. 

Another comment by the way. Whether the exhibitionistic ten- 
dency, or any other tendency for that matter, shall show itself in 
this or that way is always an individual question. The liking for 
high sounding titles is an example of the Jehova complex, a hang 
over from the period of omnipotence of infancy, while the love of 
displaying one’s prowess in athletics and showing off one’s muscles 
would represent an outlet for a highly developed muscle erotism. 

c. Curiosity. Curiosity is one of the characteristics of child- 
hood, as it is also of our nearest simian relatives, and it may be 
that no small part of the progress that man has made in his struggle 
with nature has been due to his inordinate desire to find out about 
things. In its early manifestations it not infrequently occupies itself 
with the forbidden. It is the sexual curiosity of childhood which 
makes so much trouble for parents and teachers. In its unsublimated 
form it presents in the adult as a form of sexual perversion, the 
voyeurs and peeping Toms, but in its sublimated expression it is at 
the bottom of the impulse to experiment and investigate, it is the 
impulse of the research scientist. Brill reports four cases, a maker 
of optical instruments and three photographers who showed strong 
curiosity for sexual looking as children and were punished for 
indulging this tendency. 

d. Anal-erotism. The three traits which Freud originally called 
attention to as being characteristic of the anal-erotic character are 
orderliness, parsimony, and obstinacy. Jones !° has shown the enor- 
mous number of character traits that may have their origin in anal- 
erotism, some of them of the utmost value to the individual and to 
society. I will only briefly mention those that have vocational 
significance. 

The tendency to orderliness would make for such occupations in 
which the painstaking carrying out of some system was required 
such as in bookkeeping, card indexing, the work of a librarian, and 
the like. Combined with obstinacy it makes for those characteristics 


10 Ernest Jones: Papers on Psychoanalysis. Chapter xl. Anal-Erotic 
Character Traits. New York: William Wood & Co., 1919. 
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of indefatigability, individuality, often combined with thoroughness 
that are such valuable traits in leaders and executives. The parsi- 
mony points towards traits that would make for efficiency and 
economy and especially for these and other reasons do we expect to 
find in this group those interested in financial affairs. Just as wealth 
is composed of collected moneys so do we find interest in the col- 
lection of other materials quite characteristically of anal-erotic origin. 
Thus there are collectors of stamps, coins, insects, plants, eggs, books, 
pictures, minerals, etc. 

The ambivalent opposite of parsimony is generosity so that we 
might expect to find opposite those who collect and retain a group 
who take pleasure in giving out. At a low level is the perversion 
known as pygmalionism, the impulse to stain statues with ink, etc., 
to defile women’s clothing, to throw ink or chemicals. Higher up 
the sublimation tendency becomes of great social significance when 
it results in interest in painting and printing. 

Similar to the above desire to defile and its sublimations is the 
desire to contact with dirty things through touch. I will refer to 
some of these direct expressions in group five. The sublimation of 
this tendency results in interest in cooking, metal-moulding, building, 
carpentry, engraving, sculpture, architecture, engineering, etc., etc. 

The close connection between anal-erotism, sadism, and hate 
should not be lost sight of. 

e. Miscellaneous and partial tendencies. These cases will be con- 
sidered in the fifth group as the relation between the underlying in- 
stinct and its expression is closer, in other words, there has been less 
sublimation, a lesser degree of substitution of a non-sexual goal. 

The fourth group is comprised of the occupations that are chosen 
as protections against unconscious tendencies from which the indi- 
vidual feels that he is in danger. 


4. PROTECTION AGAINST UNCONSCIOUS TENDENCIES. The un- 
conscious tendencies that threaten to break through to expression 
and so destroy the individual may be classified as immoral or as 
criminal and so we find, as we would expect to, that various re- 
ligious careers are taken up to protect against the former and legal, 
judicial, or police functions are assumed to protect against the 
latter. 

Stekel mentions a detective who showed on analysis pronounced 
criminalistic tendencies and that his extraordinary understanding of 
criminals was due to similar tendencies in his own mind. He reports 
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also a judge who was punctilious and overconscientious in the ad- 
ministration of his office, who never spoke to a witness alone for 
fear he might be suspected of permitting himself to be influenced 
and was troubled if on a journey he found himself alone in a com- 
partment with some other person. He had observed how often 
innocent persons fell under suspicion of robbery and murder and 
feared that he might compromise himself. Analysis disclosed that 
he had extraordinarily strong criminal instincts which had been 
quickened in recent years by the unscrupulous conduct of a relative 
who thus deprived him of an inheritance he had hoped to obtain. 
Phantasies of revenge played an important part in his psychic life 
until they were repressed and then his symptoms developed. The 
foundation for the neurosis reached back to childhood when he had 
a distressing feeling of guilt because of criminal phantasies. He 
chose the profession of law in order to protect himself, through a 
knowledge of the law, from going astray. 

Schroeder !! reports the case of a professional criminal who at 
the age of thirty-six was converted at a Methodist revival. He had 
been a petty sneak thief and a forger and had three times come near 
to committing murder. “ Tortured by his subjective conflict, and, 
haunted by his self-reproaches, he became an easy victim to the 
revivalist’s suggestion, and to his offers of salvation by faith. After 
a period of great emotional storm, he emerged a superrighteous re- 
ligious fanatic, a theomaniac. * * * The same morbidity which 
formerly impelled to crime, now compelled also a feverish over- 
compensation in the matter of doing socially useful work.” 

” Brill calls attention to the same mechanism which is clearly seen 
in such religious groups as the Salvation Army and some Missions 
as expressed in such confessions as “I was a thief and a low sinner 
until I saw the light of the Lord; two years later I was a backslider, 
but again I found Him,” etc. A similar mechanism, but not founded 
upon any apparent feeling of sin, is that whereby a person who is 
ill but who the doctors have not been able to cure, studies medicine 
with the idea of ultimately being able to succeed where others have 
failed. Here there is, instead of a moral illness, a physical illness. 

In the fifth group the occupation is chosen as a more or less 
direct expression for unconscious sexual tendencies, and may be 
subdivided in accordance with the tendency expressed. 


11 Theodore Schroeder: Psychoanalysis and Suggestion. Tue Psycuo- 
ANALYTIC Review, January 1923. 
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5. EXPRESSION OF UNCONSCIOUS SEXUAL TENDENCIES. a. Homo- 
sexuality. In this group are found many masseurs, rubbers, bathing 
attendants who may be dominated by the partial tendency of either 
looking or touching. In this group are also found waiters who may 
not only be masochistic but have a distinctly passive homosexual 
tendency, a “will to subjection.” Undoubtedly there would be 
found many latent, unconscious homosexuals among the men who 
deal in women’s clothes, such as salesmen in department stores, 
ladies’ tailors, milliners, men who are interested in and do embroidery. 
A certain number of male cooks would probably come in this category. 

To show in passing how the obvious may seem at least to lead 
us astray I will call attention to the case cited by Brill of the man 
who became rich as a result of an improvement he had made in 
patterns for women’s apparel. He had been brought up in poverty 
with an unambitious father and a hard working mother to whom he 
was greatly devoted. She was so poor that she rarely had money 
for new clothes for herself and the children and as a little boy he 
often wept at her plight. It was his wish to grow up and work for 
his mother that directed his interest in women’s apparel and that 
resulted in his making a fortune. In this case women in general 
and women’s clothes seem to have taken the place of the mother, his 
love for his mother found in them a surrogate. 

Similarly as we may find homosexuals among male teachers in 
boys’ schools, and as directors of boys’ camps, may we find a case, 
such as has recently been reported in the press, of a physician who, 
upon the death of his only son, turned to the specialty of pedriatics. 
He perpetuated his son in all children and found an outlet and a new 
attachment for his love when the original love object was cut off. 

b. Anal-erotism. In this sub-group we might expect to find 
those engaged in all sorts of occupations that involve contact with 
dirt in various forms but we must remember that many of these are 
followed not from choice but from necessity so that among these 
latter would naturally be a larger group who were not employed in 
response to any instinctive urge. Nevertheless Brill has found among 
street cleaners a number who have retained the infantile love of dirt. 
He cites Boitelle, a character of Maupassant, who “ made a specialty 
of undertaking dirty jobs all through the countryside. Whenever 
there was a ditch or a cesspool to be cleaned out, a dunghill removed, 
a sewer cleansed, or any dirt hole whatever, he was always employed 
to do it.” Karpas, who comments on this character, explains it by 
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pointing out that he was prevented by his parents from marrying a 
negress and that he found a substitute in a vocation that was likewise 
dirty and disagreeable to society. Brill has reported the case of a 
man who in early life had a strong perverted impulse for odors who 
later became a successful perfume dealer. Stekel reports a perfume 
manufacturer suffering from mysophilia and a chemist occupied 
chiefly in the analysis of urine and feces who was a urolagnist. 

c. Fetichism. The fetichist substitutes a symbol such as some 
portion of the body or some article of clothing for the love object. 
Thus there are hand, foot, hair, shoe, glove, and handkerchief 
fetichists. Foot fetichists may become shoemakers, shoe salesmen, 
chiropodists; hand fetichists may become glove makers, glove sales- 
men, manicures and, Stekel says, as painters pay special attention to 
the hands; those who have adopted the hair as a fetich may become 
hairdressers; while those that have linen and wearing apparel for 
fetiches may engage in the manufacture or sale of these articles. 
Stekel reports the case of a physician who should probably be classed 
in this group who in his childhood had a great passion for beautiful 
noses and as a physician specialized in rhinology. 

Enough instances have been cited and suggestions offered to 
indicate that my treatment of this subject is only in the nature of the 
briefest of sketches. It is only offered as a sort of suggestion and 
comment thereon. It will also be apparent that the classification is 
but a rough one, that many cases could be as well classed in one group 
as another, that the factors in other cases belong in more than one 
group, and that still other cases do not lend themselves readily to 
classification in any of the groups suggested. For example, Brill 
mentions two sons who became real estate agents in order to outdo 
the man with whom their mother was in love. Here the motive is 
obviously jealousy and the case could be put under group two as an 
instance of differentiation from the father, in this case overcoming 
the father in the person of a father surrogate. Stekel’s instances 
of neurotics whose dream it is to introduce a universal language is, 
however, not so easy of classification. He believes it is a reaction 
from the feeling of being misunderstood. This is the fate, he com- 
ments, of those who live together in restricted environments. They 
fail to understand each other, their plans are frustrated because of 
the misunderstanding encountered in their environment. This, he 
suggests, may be the real meaning of the Tower of Babel myth. If 
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we spoke the same language the heights would be reached. Jones,!? 
however, would probably carry the explanation still further back and 
see in the language effort a sublimation of anal-erotism. 

Stekel’s statement that all inventors analyzed by him were 
neurotics who were attempting to solve their psychic conflict by 
displacement, by transporting it to the field of mechanical technics 
offers a still further problem for classification. 

However, I have not aimed at completeness but only at presenting 
what I conceive to be the psychoanalytic point of view of the selection 
of vocations. I have had to assume some knowledge of psycho- 
analytic principles else I could not have covered the ground in any- 
thing like the compass of this lecture. The psychoanalytic point of 
view may be summed up in the formulation of Freud, namely, that 
the permanent distinguishing traits of a person are either unchanged 
continuations of the original impulses, sublimations of the same, or 
reactions formed against them. 

If I have conveyed any conception of the infinite complexity of 
the adult character, depending as it does upon the interplay of so 
many forces, you will be prepared for the conclusion that vocations 
cannot wisely be chosen for others. The effort to do this is pretty 
apt to be little more than a suggestion along the lines of our own 
prejudices and predilections and so can only be doomed to failure. 
Spontaneous choice, on the other hand, if only free from distorting 
factors, is bound to go right. The trouble is that these distorting 
factors are present in such a large number of instances. The method 
of clearing away the distortions is by use of the technic of psycho- 
analysis which I cannot discuss at this time except to say that, if 
psychoanalysis has been successful in clearing away the distortions 
then a spontaneous choice is possible, leastwise, it is just as unwise 
to offer advice and suggestion, and unnecessary. 

Many an individual is a failure in life because he has been forced 
to follow an occupation for which he is not fitted and becomes a 
success only when that necessity is removed and he can turn in the 
direction of his choice. 

Finally, I will only mention in a few words the various psycho- 
logical tests that are used to determine vocational selection. This 
method of getting at the answer and the method of psychoanalysis 
seem to be quite as different as possible. I am wondering, however, 


12 Loc cit. 
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whether perceptual acuteness in a particular sensory field, peculiar 
alertness in relation to certain types of stimuli and such other quali- 
ties may not easily be conceived as correlated with certain instinctive 
tendencies, certain lines of interest, within the meaning suggested 
in this lecture. It would seem at least that whatever is true in either 
method must harmonize with what is true in the other. 

In the matter of mental levels the relation is probably somewhat 
different. Undoubtedly the mental level of an individual is a deter- 
mining factor in the choice of an occupation. For example, probably 
a considerable number of those who are in the simpler occupations 
that make the least demand upon the individual have drifted into such 
positions from others that were more difficult to fill so that, in gen- 
eral, a given occupation will tend to accumulate those that are within 
the limits of the two extremes of mental level beyond which, in either 
direction, success in that occupation is not to be expected. There 
must be, however, numbers of occupations all of which will fit indif- 
ferently a given mental level. The contention I make is that the 
affective trend will, under such circumstances, tend to a choice within 
such a group that will satisfy best the affective needs of the individual. 














THE METAMORPHOSIS OF MARY 


An Unclassified Neurosis 


By D. A. SIMMONS 


OF THE CIRCUIT COURT OF JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


During ten years of judicial experience I have tried about five 
thousand divorce cases. In a great many of these cases the parties 
and witnesses appeared personally before me. In the others I read 
the testimony as reported by masters and examiners. Being deeply 
interested in psychology, each one of these divorce cases, aside from 
its legal aspects, presented a psychological study of greater or less 
complexity. But I soon discovered that a certain kind of case came 
with great frequency; and all cases of that kind were so nearly alike 
that I foreknew the high lights of each one as soon as the prelim- 
inaries were presented. 

My interest being thus aroused, I applied the cardinal principles 
of psychoanalysis to many cases of that kind, and in a few instances 
I effected more or less comprehensive analyses. In this way I seem 
to have brought to light a form of neurosis not hitherto classified. 
I will cite a typical case, and then endeavor to give the mechanism 
of its evolution. 

A TypicaL CASE 


John Smith was just an average young man twenty-three years 
of age. He was the son of a retail grocer. When he had finished 
high school he went to work in his father’s store. When he was 
twenty-one years of age he went on the road as traveling salesman 
for a wholesale grocery concern. When he was twenty-three years 
of age—that is, at the time this brief statement of his case begins— 
he married Mary Jones, a daughter of the shipping clerk of the firm 
by which he was employed as salesman. Mary was twenty-one years 
of age, and had left high school at the end of her junior year. 

The parents of the newly married couple were unable to render 
them any very material financial assistance, and they were thrown 
largely upon their own resources. They rented a modest bungalow, 
and began keeping house. They were very happy, and very devoted 
to each other. A year after their marriage their first baby was born— 
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a boy which they named John Smith, Jr. Two and a half years 
later a daughter was born to them, and they named her Mary. 

In the meantime, John had been making progress in the financial 
world, and when little Mary was born he was sales manager of the 
firm by which he had formerly been employed as a traveling sales- 
man. This commercial advancement carried with it a measure of 
social promotion. From time to time he was brought into contact 
with men and women of a higher social status and more education 
than those with whom he and Mary had associated at the time of their 
marriage. He soon realized that he was handicapped by his lack of 
a higher education, and especially by his failure at least to keep 
conversationally abreast of the tide of public opinion in matters of 
politics, trade relations, popular science, new discoveries, etc. He 
undertook to remedy his recognized deficiency by reading magazines, 
trade papers, digests of current events, and a few carefully chosen 
books. 

And so it was that John soon acquired a vocabulary containing 
a number of words that meant nothing to Mary, and began to be 
interested in things and people entirely outside of the zone of her 
interest and knowledge. She soon began to feel that her duties as 
housekeeper and mother of the two children had caused her to fall 
considerably behind John in the matter of mental and social develop- 
ment. Of course, she had her own little circle of friends and her 
modest social activities. But her friends were different people from 
what she imagined many of John’s friends to be, and in her conver- 
sations with them the things in which he seemed to be most inter- 
ested were never discussed. He was very devoted to her and the 
children, and seemed as happy as in the first days of their love. He 
told her about the interesting people he met from time to time, talked 
to her about the things he had read and learned, and sometimes read 
aloud to her. She, too, was very happy—and very proud of her 
husband. 

Eventually it occurred to Mary that her husband felt he was 
evolving away from her. She tried to put this thought away as 
much as possible, but it bobbed up occasionally, and made her very 
miserable every time she entertained it. She mentioned the matter 
to John in a jocular way; whereupon he took her into his arms, 
kissed her cheeks, lips and eyes, protested that he entertained no 
such feeling, and told her that she was the dearest and best pal and 
sweetheart that any man ever had. And he meant it, too. A day 
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or two later he brought her a box of candy, two magazines and a 
book. The magazines and the book indicated to her that he in fact 
recognized her as an inferior, and that he was trying to pull her 
up to his level. Of course, she said nothing about this to John. She 
was too proud to discuss the matter with him seriously, and it was 
too serious for further jocular mention. 

Thus began the metamorphosis of Mary. She secretly wondered 
if John did not consider her a kind of mill-stone about his neck, of 
which he would like to be freed, so that he could marry a woman 
more suited to his evolved condition. Being thus mentally tormented, 
she began to watch his language and demeanor for the purpose of 
banishing or confirming her terrible suspicions. And, of course, 
she soon found plenty of confirmatory evidence. Her moroseness 
and unconscious aloofness were soon unconsciously reflected by John, 
and then she knew that her suspicions were well founded. 

The shock of this terrible discovery seemed greater than she could 
bear. When she was alone her eyes were often wet with tears, and 
sometimes she gave way to heart-broken sobbing. She loved him— 
oh, so much!—and had been so happy with him! And now she had 
lost him! But she was too proud to discuss this matter with John; 
for, be it known, Mary’s sense of personal pride was right up to the 
normal feminine standard. 

Her pride eventually began to chide her for being such a weak 
imbecile and fool as to go on loving a man who considered himself 
better than she was, and who really wanted to be free from her so 
that he could marry another woman whom he considered more 
suited to his changed status. In due course, and with a mighty effort, 
she repressed her love, and convinced herself that she had torn it 
from her heart and cast it away. She assumed a cool and indifferent 
attitude in his presence, and was totally unresponsive to his tender 
words and caresses. When he sought an explanation of her changed 
attitude, her answers were either evasive or unintelligibly insinuating. 

But she soon began to taunt him about other women, sometimes 
in a general way, sometimes about a particular woman. When he 
protested his innocence she made cutting retorts about his inability 
to deceive her, withdrew from his presence, and pouted for several 
days. These taunts about other women soon grew into open and 
gross accusations of sexual misconduct. When he again protested 
his innocence, she reminded him of two or three nights that he had 
come home late, under pretense of having been to a lodge meeting 
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or business conference, and told him that she had sufficient evidence 
to convince her that he was in fact out with a woman. Knowing that 
he was innocent, and having failed in his efforts at explanation, he 
was finally goaded to retorts in hot anger and ill-considered words. 
This indiscretion on his part laid the foundation for new outbursts, 
the burden of which was that he had “ talked to her as if she were 
a dog, all on account of sorry women.” As this intolerable situation 
progressed, her every slightest suspicion became to her an unques- 
tionable reality, and many of her suspicions were so utterly ground- 
less that her belief in their reality was nothing short of hallucination. 
Then one evening he came home from the office and found the 
home dark and deserted. She had often threatened to leave him and 
take the children with her. The dark and silent home told him that 
she had actually gone. Then followed a bitterly fought habeas corpus 
suit for the custody of the children, as the result of which the son 
was awarded to him, and the daughter to her. A little more than a 
year later he filed suit for divorce on the ground of desertion. She 
employed counsel at his expense, in addition to the liberal sum he 
had been paying for the support of her and the little daughter, and 
the story I have here epitomized was dragged out in all of its ugly 
and recriminating details. At the end of the suit he obtained a 
decree of divorce, containing a provision for the support of her and 
little Mary, the custody of the children being left as it was fixed 
under the habeas corpus proceedings. Two happy lives were thus 
blighted in their heyday. The hearts of two innocent little children 
were permanently saddened, and they went forth into life with their 
ideals of the domestic relation shattered beyond repair. And the 
social system under which we live received a staggering blow. 


THE ANALYSIS 


Mary did not actually succeed in casting away her love for John. 
She merely drove it into the mental prison-house of which the psychic 
censor is the jailer. It still lived in her unconscious mind, and con- 
stantly pleaded its cause with its jailer. “I love him,” pleaded the 
repressed passion. “ Yon don’t!” retorted the psychic censor. “I 
do—You don’t—I do—You don’t,” proceeded the childishly simple 
dialogue, far below the zone of mentality in which Mary nursed her 
wounded pride. 

Finally, the repressed passion retorted with a question: ‘ Why 
do I not love him?” “ Because you hate him,” replied the censor. 
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“And why do I hate him?” persisted the prisoner. This latter ques- 
tion called for a reasoned answer, and when a simple automatic 
unconscious process becomes a complex reasoned process it rises to 
cognition by the conscious mind. Therefore, Mary’s conscious mind 
caught the answer of the censor: “ You hate him because he is 
untrue to you. He wants to be rid of you so that he can marry 
another woman. He is tired of you, and is running around with 
other women. Do you remember that whiff of strange perfume you 
once detected about his person, and which you supposed was the 
scent of some barber’s lotion? He had been holding another woman 
in his arms! And do you remember the night he came home late, 
under pretense of having been to a lodge meeting? And do you 
remember that next day you found a woman’s hair of a different 
color from yours on the lapel of his coat, which you thought had 
gotten there by accident? Women! Women! Shrewd, scheming 
degenerate women! ” 

Because the intermediate part of this process was unconscious, 
Mary’s conscious mind cognized no part of it except her love-repres- 
sion through pride and the reasoned answer of the censor telling of 
John’s infidelity and debauchery. But the entire process converted 
her love into hate, and fabricated a reason for the conversion. The 
process being entirely within her own mentality, the conclusion 
became a conviction which she was powerless to resist, and against 
which it did not even occur to her to oppose any kind of argument 
or reason. Among other things, she was unable to resist the power- 
ful autosuggestion that she hated John; and having thus accepted 
her hatred as a fact, she thereafter demeaned herself accordingly. 

It will be observed, of course, that the mechanism of this con- 
jugal neurosis is in many respects the same as the mechanism of 
paranoia. It does not spring from a repressed homosexuality, as 
does paranoia, but I am persuaded that in all other respects the two 
neuroses are essentially alike. Each of them springs from a repres- 
sion in the erotic realm—the one from a repression of homosexuality, 
and the other from a repression of normal love. In each of them 
love is transmuted into hate by the argument of the psychic censor, 
resulting in hallucinations and transferences that are practically the 
same in both cases. Even hallucinations of persecution and con- 
spiracy are often fully as pronounced in the conjugal neurotic as in 
the paranoiac. 

The physical symptoms accompanying conjugal neurosis are in 
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many instances more marked and complex than in paranoia. I have 
observed numerous cases in which the victim rapidly and literally 
became “a physical wreck.” This symptomatic difference between 
the two neuroses that are otherwise so nearly alike seems to be due 
to the fact that in paranoia the established sex relation is not so 
frequently or violently disturbed as in conjugal neurosis. When 
the neurotic wife’s love for her husband has been transformed into 
bitter hatred and utter detestation, the chances are very great that 
her sexuality will fall below normal, and in many cases the repres- 
sion is complete. This sexual subnormality or repression would, of 
course, account for a great variety of physical symptoms. Even 
when there is no actual subnormality, the abrupt interruption of the 
sex relation usually aggravates the case by introducing the symptoms 
of anxiety neurosis. 

It is only in exceptional cases that the paranoiac involves his 
spouse in his hallucinations and transferences, and in all other cases 
there is very little fluctuation in the established sex life. But in 
conjugal neurosis the spouse always occupies the center of the stage, 
and is the principal actor in every scene of the terrible tragedy. Just 
here, it seems to me, lies the explanation of the symptomatic 
differences. 

I apprehend that most psychoanalysts will be inclined to the 
opinion that there was a homosexual component in Mary’s case. 
There might have been. When I realize how narrowly a person of 
one sex missed being a person of the other sex, I am constrained to 
wonder if there is not a more or less deeply buried homosexuality 
in all of us, just as there are vestigial mammez and a vestigial uterus 
in the male and a vestigial penis in the female. The notorious preva- 
lence of inversion in isolated monosexual groups, such as we find in 
prisons and in the navy, at least proves that there is a lot of latent 
homosexuality which may easily be stirred into manifestation. 

This suspicion of a homosexual component in Mary’s case will 
be raised because of the marked resemblance of some of its mechan- 
isms to the mechanisms of paranoia. But can we say that we know, 
to a moral certainty, and to the exclusion of every reasonable doubt, 
that the paranoid type always springs from a homosexual base? 
I have often had occasion to doubt the unqualified soundness of this 
widely accepted postulate. Many things have caused me to. wonder 
if the paranoidal tendency is not based upon the repression of a sexual 
love-emotion, rather than the repression of the psychic component 
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out of which the love-emotion springs. In the evolutionary mechan- 
ism of even the most typical cases of paranoia, the psychic censor is 
merely fighting back a forbidden love, in which fight it fabricates 
the evil doing and persecution on the part of the object of that love. 
That is exactly what the psychic censor did in Mary’s case—only her 
love was heterosexual, and the initial repression was through pride 
rather than through revulsion and horror. It is easily conceivable 
that the repression of a suddenly manifested latent homosexual love 
through revulsion and horror might be more violent and complete 
than would be the repression of a heterosexual love through pride, 
and that the resultant psychical disturbance might be more marked 
and typical. 

One of my personal friends is a paranoiac. He is now well 
past the crisis of his malady, but in its active stages it was as typical 
as if lifted bodily out of oue of Brill’s clinical reports. But from the 
very beginning his wife was the persecutor and conspirator, and 
although different men were involved from time to time, they were 
always her agents and minions. There was just that difference in 
their lineage and ideals which might have inspired in him the idea 
that she considered herself his superior. There might have been a 
homosexual component in his case, but in the absence of an exhaustive 
analysis it seems to indicate that even typical paranoia may some- 
times be produced by a repression of heterosexual love. 

It is reported that Freud recently encountered a case very similar 
to the case of my friend, except that his patient was a woman, and 
her principal persecutor was a man. After a tedious analysis under 
great difficulties, he found that the patient had once loved the man 
because there was something about him which symbolized her mother, 
and some sentiment connected with this love caused her to revolt 
against it and repress it. Therefore, argues Freud, while the initial 
love seemed to be heterosexual, its object stood as a symbol of one 
of the same sex as the patient, so that it was in fact homosexual. 
The very great and learned psychological pioneer thus defends his 
prime postulate against what seemed at first to be a stubborn con- 
trary fact. His final conclusion seems to be inseparably bound up 
with the inference that the patient’s love for her mother was a homo- 
sexual love, which is true in the literal sense of the term, but which 
seems to be a much broader application than has ever been made 
before. Are we also to infer that all filial love for the parent of the 
same sex is homosexual? If so, then there is no need for further 
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conjecture as to whether or not there is a latent homosexual com- 
ponent in all of us; for all men and women are manifest homosexuals, 
excepting only such as are saved from that state by Oedipus com- 
plexes. There might have been something about his particular 
patient’s love for her mother which took it out of the realm of normal 
filial love and made it truly homosexual, but the rather meager 
reports of the case that have reached me contain no reference to 
such an abnormality. 

I want it clearly understood that I am not minimizing any of the 
work or working hypotheses of Professor Freud. I account him 
one of the greatest benefactors of the race that this age has pro- 
duced. But he is nevertheless a pioneer, and as we increase in 
knowledge and experience we will no doubt find it necessary to make 
a broader application of some of the principles discovered by him 
than he himself has made. Just now his dictum that every paranoid 
type is based upon a homosexual component is under suspicion. 
This suspicion has even penetrated his own mind, and has apparently 
driven him to make a vastly broadened application of the word 
“ homosexual,” 

In my humble opinion the condition which I have crudely desig- 
nated as “conjugal neurosis” is a paranoid type, but based upon a 
repression of heterosexual love, rather than upon a repression of 
homosexual love. I am also inclined to the opinion that the differ- 
ence between it and typical paranoia is a difference in degree, and 
not in kind. The conjoining of these two opinions leads me to the 
conclusion, already suggested, that the repression of any sexual 
love-emotion, whether homosexual or heterosexual, may lead the 
psychic censor to defend against a reassertion of the emotion by 
conjuring up hallucinations of evil doing and malignant design by 
its object, the degrees and shadings of these hallucinations varying 
in the same ratio that the intensity of the emotion and the degrees of 
its repression vary. 

This discussion is vitally important from a practical standpoint. 
The tragedy of John Smith and Mary Jones is enacted in tens of 
thousands of homes every year. The public knows little or nothing 
about many of these cases, because the divorce court finale is often 
omitted; and when it is not omitted, it is frequently staged under 
such disguises as “ desertion, li 
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cruelty,” “ nonsupport,” “ ungovern- 
able temper ” and “incompatibility.” The very nature of our social 
and economic system is conducive to these tragedies. While the 
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neurosis here under discussion is nearly always a feminine affliction, 
men are not totally immune. Sometimes it is the wife:who evolves 
away from the husband, in which case he either becomes her adoring 
slave, or else falls a victim to the same neurosis already described as 
afflicting the wife. 

There are two reasons why I cannot claim sole credit for the 
discovery of conjugal neurosis. The first reason is that laymen have 
recognized it from time immemorial under the name of “ insane 
jealousy.” The second reason is that when I initiated a discussion 
of the matter with my friend, Dr. James H. Randolph, a psychiatrist 
of national reputation, I found that he had been working along the 
same lines, had reached practically the same conclusions, and had 
actually analyzed and successfully treated a few cases. Incidentally, 
he told me that he had found this particular neurosis to be very easy 
of analysis and peculiarly responsive to analytical therapy. 

A general recognition of this hitherto unclassified neurosis 
would open up a broad and inviting field for specializing, in which 
the specialist would have unusual opportunities for serving the public 
weal. Such a general recognition would also aid the judicial 
department of the government in administering justice, especially in 
divorce cases. In the very nature of things, the actual ground for 
divorce must nearly always be proved entirely by the testimony of the 
complaining spouse, because these grounds usually arise when the 
parties are not in company with other people. If such testimony is 
often based upon nothing more substantial than the hallucinations 
of a neurotic, as I believe to be the case, then medical jurisprudence 
cannot too soon take the matter in hand with a view to evolving some 
kind of a workable system whereby hallucinations may be distin- 
guished from actual wrongs. 























THE SEXUAL OFFENDER * 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE PSYCHOGENESIS OF SEXUAL 
CRIMES 


By Ben KarpMan, A.M., M.D. 


The conception that criminality no less than insanity is an ex- 
pression of a diseased personality at the psychological level has 
been very slow of recognition, not only among the lay and legal 
public, but even among criminologists and psychiatrists. Still more 
difficult of appreciation was the conception recently brought forth 
that in many instances the criminal act instead of being wilfully 
intentioned is in itself motivated by deeply seated unconscious con- 
flicts of the individual criminal. Since these fundamental strivings 
are not always on the surface or easily elicited, a larger insight into 
the psychogenic nature of crime can only be gained through an 
intensive study of the actual clinical material observed that would 
regard each criminal in his individual aspects and criminality itself 
as a total life reaction which is expressed in a specific form of be- 
havior in turn conditioned by certain action patterns determined 
and established for each individual. The cases to be here reported 
deal with such individuals and it will be seen that their antisocial 
acts were but the culmination of lifelong difficulties which drove 
them with the force of an instinct to commit the particular type of 
crime. 


I. THe RiBALD CRIMINAL 


A PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE CRIME OF OBSCENITY 


During the major part of 1914 and 1915, the aristocratic circles 
of N———— were much startled as well as annoyed by a series of 
very obscene and vulgar letters which they had been receiving for 
some time past.! These letters were all addressed to the most 


*From the Department for Criminal Insane (Howard Hall) St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. This article is the first of a series 
on this subject. 

1 (Abstract from letters written by patient. These letters cannot be 
printed here in full and in their original form because of extreme obscenity 
and vulgarity. Only an idea of the main content is given here.) 
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prominent women in N———— and in their contents showed two 
main undercurrent trends. On the one hand they referred in highly 
vulgar and grossly profane and obscene language to various sexual 
matters, the writer evidently enjoying immensely not only the choice 
of his language, and the particular discomfort which he felt the 
perusal of this “refined writing” must have caused the reader; 
but even more apparently expressing a tremendous personal satis- 
faction in the various scenes depicted which in some places partook 
of the nature of a true psychosexual orgasm. The other undercurrent 
was that of a very intense hatred and vehement protest against the 
idle rich and the so-called “society,” the letters winding up with 
threats of bodily harm and murder to be inflicted on certain members 
of this “society.” These letters were variously signed—‘ The Jar 
Family, Murder, Contempt, the Shipyard Worker,” etc., and although 
most obviously written by a workingman they showed an unusually 
good command of language and an aberrant mind that had not yet 


(a) 
Mes. C. C.: 2/5/14. 

Informs her that he has recently sent her two obscene photos, each 
depicting a great variety of types of sex perversions, including bestiality ; 
describes the same in minute and picturesque detail. Tells her also that 
last night he, his wife, his daughter and their dog have mutually and 
simultaneously engaged in sex perversions which performance he said they 
repeat quite often. Further states that he is the father of his own 
daughter’s child. Promises the addressee to send her some more pictures 
as he expects to get 500 additional ones from Spain. Advises the addressee 
very suggestively that she too might try these practices on her husband and 
children, 

Signed, 
“The Jar Family.” 
(b) 
To all “ Representatives,” 12/17/14. 
of the U. S. Congress: 

In this letter he speaks of himself as a man who traveled a great deal 
all around the world in addition to being able to speak and write in seven 
languages as well as having read extensively. He then proceeds to speak 
in abusive and sarcastic language about the “ Bone Dry Law” being a world 
joke, about loss of liberty, etc. “ Thanks to fate and my natural intuitions, 
both as a salesman and linguist, I will be spared the insult of being called 
an American. The people are being fed to death on ‘Democracy.’ I just 
now set fire to my citizenship paper, because it was a treat for sore eyes 
to see it burn.” Goes on discussing at length and in similar vein about 
authority, government, etc. 

Signed, 
“ Contempt.” 
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entirely lost its higher intellectual functions. These anonymous 
letters gave considerable concern to the post-office authorities, but 
were finally traced to a certain Alfred M., who was arrested 
on charge of violating postal laws and sent to the county jail. Two 
months later and while in jail awaiting trial by jury he was pro- 
nounced insane by a specially appointed commission, which found a 
certain amount of deterioration and regarded the case as one of 
well advanced dementia praecox, paranoid form, and probably hope- 
less as to recovery. 
(c) 

Mrs. A.: 5/15/15. 

Dear Madam: 

“A few months ago I wrote you a letter in reference to some pictures 
that I would send you, but these ‘ beautiful poses’ have not yet arrived from 
Spain; so just wait a while. I see in to-night’s paper that you and the 
rest of your dirty breed that calls itself ‘society’ are going to have a 
‘blow out in the Washington Hotel.’” Continues to speak in a sarcastic 
tone of the “splendid” position which he as a workingman commands; 
that his wage of $4.64 per day is insufficient to support the family and that 
his wife and daughter are obliged to earn additional income through prosti- 
tution. At first he wrote these letters to cause pain and hurt, but now 
his wife, daughter and himself have each decided to kill a member of 
“your rotten society.” “If you think that this is a joke or the fanciful 
hallucinations of a crazy crank, be again undeceived. I have a reputation 
as a man who will go and do the things he decides upon. Now this is the 
act. My wife and daughter cannot put up much longer under prostitution 
so we have decided each to kill a member of your rotten society. I am 
to kill you, my wife to kill Mrs. D., and my daughter to kill Mrs. B. It 
is sweeter to let you know about it and we will give you grace till June. 
This is no joke, this conviction will be carried out when we get our chance. 

“ Murder.” 
(d) 
Miss E.: 7/18/15. 

“Dear Dorothy ””"—Just a few lines to let you know that your life is 
doomed. I have sworn to kill you but I will take my time about it. I 
could have shot you, when you were with your father to see Mrs. D. the 
other night, but I deferred doing it because I want to let you live a few 
more years but not more than three at the most. Don’t think this is a 
joke, because you might find yourself badly mistaken. I mean business. I 
will succeed in doing it too, because you don’t know who I am, I hate your 
rotten class, especially your father who I think is a s. o. b. I will keep 
track of you and the first chance I get I will shoot you through the breast 
and then take my own life. Did your mother receive the letter I wrote 
her some time ago? I see you are going to entertain your friends on the 
yacht that belongs to your father. 

“ Murder.” 
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On his admission to St. Elizabeths Hospital we saw a tall, large, 
unusually well built but somewhat undernourished white male adult, 
Nordic in type, 34 years of age and of German parentage. He ap- 
peared somewhat depressed and subdued, and his quiet and gentle 
demeanor which was distinctly pleasing, his amiability and readiness 
to cooperate in the examination did not in the least suggest that he 
could ever have been guilty of the gross misconduct he was charged 
with. He appeared to be correctly oriented in all fields, was in 
perfect touch with his surroundings and the mental examination was 
well performed, showing a native intelligence and a fund of informa- 


(e) 

Mrs. G. H.: 10/10/15. 
Comments in a highly obscene language on her recent marriage, advising 
her what to do to best get along sexually. Tells her of an appointment 
he has with a certain woman with whom he is going to engage in various 
perversions. “She is some woman, she says I have the handsomest built 
body, military carriage and fine cut face which she says shows learning 
and social caste, but what she likes most of all is my vitality and ha 
Tells her further that he had just received 48 obscene portraits from Paris 
depicting all sorts of imaginable perversions. 
Signed, 
“ Shipyard Worker.” 


(f) 
Mrs. B., 10/17/15. 

Dear Madam: 

; “Now it might interest you to know that we, employed by the 
company of which your husband is a leading head, are receiving such an 
enormous salary that a good many of us ‘common laborers’ are sending 
our wives and daughters out on the streets to ‘hustle’ for a living. We 
are working on piece work at prices that Jesus Christ himself couldn’t make 
anything on if he worked twelve hours a day. Your husband, of course, 
is only a ‘poor’ stockholder to the tune of $100,000 and is charitably 
inclined. I suppose he thinks that we really are waxing fat with our 
enormous salaries. So when you sit down to your overladen tables and 
retire to your drawing rooms and listen to a potpourri from “The Old 
Classics” made possible through our labors, you do not think how we 
have to stem the anger arising within our breasts. But then about all you 
will say is that you feel ‘sorry’ for these poor people. You may think it 
is from a ‘crank’ but that does not alter the truth one iota. 

. “A nice state of affairs, and some encouragement for us single 
fellows to get married and stop going with ‘public women.’ Now when 
the old tub is launched as a symbol of achieved harmony between capital 
and labor, may she sink on her maiden trip.” 

Very “affectionately” yours, 
Shipyard Worker. 
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tion in many respects considerably above the average. No hallucina- 
tions or delusions were elicited. When questioned, however, about 
his offense, he was very vague and indefinite both as to the actual 
occurrences and sequence as well as to time relations. Asked about 
the charge, he said: “ It is supposed to be for obscene letter writing.” 
Asked further whether he actually did write such letters, he says, 
“IT am supposed to have written such, but do not remember having 
written them, and do not recall their contents; if I did write them, 
it must have been due to some mental trouble which I developed three 
years ago following a severe case of scarlatina and influenza.”’ Do 
you recall the court proceedings? “ No, I don’t; I have a very dim 
and hazy recollection of it.” Who did you write these letters to? 
“1 do not know.” Do you know Mrs. C. and Mrs. B.? (the ad- 
dressees). “ Yes, I do—they are prominent society women in 
N .’ Have you ever met them? “No, I haven't, I 
have been reading society news—that’s where I got their names. 
That’s the trouble, Doctor, I have been reading altogether 
too much. After the influenza I had a nervous breakdown and 
didn’t know what I was doing. I have always been proletarian, 
plebeian, for the underdog—I wanted to give voice to my feelings— 
so I wrote to the capitalists.’ But why obscene? “I can’t ex- 
plain it, Doctor, I can hardly believe I did it,—it is all very hazy 
to me.” Patient was then given to read copies of these letters and 
he said he could not imagine how anyone could ever have written 
them. Asked if he thought he had written them himself, he said 
he supposed they had proved it on him, but it all seemed like a “ dream 
or a shadow,” to him. Questioned further along the lines suggested 
in the letters, he denied ever having any phantasies of that sort; 
claimed to have led a normal sexual life; masturbated but not to any 
extent. Recognized there was and probably is something wrong 
with him mentally and was willing to codperate in the treatment. 
Said he was naturally of a studious type and dwelled too much in 
scientific studies, particularly in homosexuology, as he called it. 
Questioned on the subject it appeared that he had acquired a very 
wide albeit promiscuous reading knowledge of sexual psychopathology 
and had read such works as Kraft-Ebing and others. He stated that 
while tramping, he witnessed a number of exhibitions of sexual 
perversions and this stimulated his interest in the subject. 

As we now come to study this patient’s history there passes 
before us in a kaleidoscopic manner the life picture of a man who 
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from what we know about him is a seriously and very heavily 
burdened psychopathic individual and there is evidently something 
radically wrong with his manner of adjusting to the world, as may be 
judged by what he has done and the vicarious manner in which he at- 
tempted to solve his difficulties. A detailed analysis of his history 
will amply repay us, but in evaluating the significance of the various 
events of his life we must not be too ready to give credence to his 
own statements or accept his interpretations at their face value. The 
reason is obvious. It is quite impossible to do any consistent 
analytic work on a prisoner awaiting trial; for in addition to un- 
conscious repressions operating in him as in any other individual, a 
prisoner awaiting trial, particularly of the keen and shrewd type we 
are dealing with here, develops a very conscious defense reaction. 
In his overt behavior and in every statement he makes he is ever on 
his guard, lest anything he says or does might be utilized against 
him; and at all times he makes every effort possible to impress 
people with his innocence. He is not sincere either with himself or 
with others, hence malingering and hysterical type of behavior of 
which our friend has been guilty more than once; all obviously for 
the purpose of strengthening his position which he feels is not very 
strong at the best. In his own home he was considered furtive and 
cunning and his statements were not taken seriously, for he was 
known to handle the truth very carelessly. He is a born actor and a 
past master of his art, ever alert to utilize any and all circumstances 
to his own advantage; has frequently been associated with psycho- 
pathic types of individuals; quite a keen observer in his own way he 
knows enough about prison life to simulate and often fool even the 
intelligent and the experienced. All this confuses the situation and 
makes it still more difficult to understand where malingering ends 
and his neurosis or psychosis begins. On the other hand, he would 
reveal but little of his inner life, denying having any significant 
dreams or phantasies and there are no doubt deep recesses in his 
heart and soul of which he is quite conscious yet would tell us 
nothing about. Of course, by his letter writing, attempts at literary 
activity, spontaneous remarks and his very malingering he has re- 
vealed his unconscious self on more than one occasion; on the whole, 
however, the material about him is largely objectively gained. With 
these precautions and limitations in mind it seems possible, by putting 
the material in its correct setting and balancing it against the in- 
formation obtained from other sources, to arrive at some reasonable 
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presumptions if not conclusions that will give us a clue as to this 
man’s essential difficulties under which he has labored all his life 
and thus gain some insight into the fundamental problems which con- 
fronted him. What do we find then? 

His heredity does not appear to be very bad and with the single 
exception of an epileptic grandmother nothing of any significance 
is discovered in his family history. His birth appears to have been 
normal and his early childhood apparently uneventful with the ex- 
ception of a rather severe attack of measles, although probably not 
anywhere as severe as the patient claimed it was—to the point of 
handicapping his progress for many years after; nor need we believe 
his statement that he had a terrible time cutting his teeth, for this 
is denied by every member of the family. He began school at the 
usual age, but in spite of more than fair opportunities he evidently 
did not do so well and was not considered bright by anybody. He 
was particularly backward in mathematics, a subject requiring the 
use of the higher intellectual functions; but possessing on the other 
hand, an exceptionally good rote memory which, as known, is quite 
characteristic of many defectives. In later life he compensates for 
the lack of mathematical ability by an intensive study of the subject; 
failing, however, to overcome the hereditarily poor endowment so 
that in arithmetic tests in the mental examination he falls below the 
normal average. He overutilizes his good memory as the sole claim 
he has for intellectual ability, hoping in this manner to arrive at a 
higher station in life; but this compensatory activity fails him too, 
since he lacks the associative faculty which is essential for the proper 
correlation of the material memorized. He would not accept his 
failure in school as being due to his own deficiencies and limitations 
and rationalizes it by shifting the blame on various external or re- 
motely related circumstances—on the attack of measles, on the diffi- 
cult financial situation at home which forced him, the poor boy, to 
leave school in order to win bread for the family, although the same 
did not prevent his brother from making a normal school progress. In 
these and similar rationalizations one recognizes an effort on the 
part of the patient to project his difficulties as far back as possible in 
order to clear himself of any personal responsibilities. 


’ 


“ Providence,” says the patient, “seems to have from the beginning 
laid an icy hand upon the future of our family. Various misfortunes 
and difficulties combined with economic stringencies existent at that time 
in the country, destituted us to such an extent, that we had not a penny 
in the house, and I guess it was then that I experienced my first anguish 
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and despair, my mother oft-times stinting her own stomach that the 
stomachs of the three little ones might be filled. I seemed to develop 
at that age, an analytical propensity to inquire into the ‘Why’ and 
‘Wherefore’ of things, and it was greatly enhanced by our economic 
predicament.” The patient further states that accordingly he quit school 
to help win bread for the family. “I obtained,” he states, “an exalted 
position in the American Corn Products Company at the princely salary 
of $3.50 per week which after a year was advanced to $4.00 and later 
to $5.00 per week. I worked there two years. The working day at that 
time constituted ten hours per day, so it can readily be seen that I did 
not collect very much financial ‘ moss,’ and certainly did not receive much 
of an intellectual ‘polish’; because ten hours a day under the glare of 
an Iowa sun during summer months and ten hours a day in an icy cold 
temperature during the winter would forbid such an undertaking. My 
intellectual pursuits at that time consisted mainly of perusing cheap 
fiction. My social activities were restricted to a margin that was in 
keeping with the rest of the workingmen’s children. 

“After a residence of four years in this country the family returned 
to Germany. There I went to school again, but did not go through the 
public school. As the father was not successful in business there the 
family after a year returned to the United States, settling this time in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin.” Here the patient delivered a vehement tirade 
concerning the meanness of the steamship companies and the United 
States Immigration authorities who annoyed and tormented the family 
in every way possible. “It was here that I really experienced first 
pangs of hate against social conditions. The dire poverty in which we 
lived and the harshness that we have encountered in the greater part of 
society, have cut a deep gash in my soul. I began to doubt the existence 
of a Supreme Being; in fact, I doubted whether anybody had any heart 
at all.” 

His occupational history until the age of about 25 shows that he 
had no particular trade, but worked as an unskilled laborer in various 
factories, machine shops, plumbing, etc., earning as years went by an 
increasing compensation, so that at his last job in an auto shop he was 
earning about $30.00 per week. However, he stayed in each place on 
the average only about a year and would leave it for such reasons as 
being tired of the job, could not stick out, wanted to better himself, 
plain inefficiency, could not get along with the boss or the foreman. Then 
at about the age of twenty-five there seemed to have been a slump in 
his industrial adjustment which he believes was due to his having been 
physically in a weak condition, as a result of an operation for varicose 
veins. His earnings now for the next two years were only half of the 
former, and he would stay on a job for only a few months. He finally 
secured the position of a letter carrier, which position, he states, he held 
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from 1908 to 1913, beginning with about $15.00 per week, earning $114- 
$125 per month in 1913. Patient remarked about his post-office position, 
“JT was very economical and frugal, giving practically all the money to 
Mother, leaving sometimes only fifty cents for myself. I was a member 
of various organizations having occupied prominent positions twice; but 
outside of that I always stayed at home. I was able to save during the 
first year nearly $400. I was always a lover and student of minute 
detail and during the time I was employed as a letter carrier, I suggested 
various schemes of efficiency and economy. But this evidently was not 
quite to the liking of other employees and there was at least one of them 
who persuaded his subordinate official to try and work out some scheme 
to get me out of the service. There might have been two reasons for 
it, one was that I always tried to show up the chaos that existed and the 
other because I was of German lineage. They took advantage of this 
to give vent to their feelings and many insults were hurled at me; but 
this never ired me, as I regarded it as pure ignorance.” Said he lost 
his position in the post-office on account of sickness. Was working in 
the shipyard from January 1914 until his arrest except that for one 
week he worked in a saw mill, but came back to the yard. 

In addition to the above there were to be noted other eccentricities 
of behavior. For instance, he once took some money out of the register 
and left the shop without telling anybody. He returned two weeks later 
just as unconcerned as though nothing had happened. Since then he 
has made several other trips. But he never went on a tramping trip, 
although he once left home without notice and returned in two or 
three months and said he had been to Salt Lake, but he was not telling 
the truth—he had been with a railroad gang in Montana as a cook’s 
helper or a flunkey. 


It may thus be seen from the above that his occupational history, 
although definitely at variance with the average, does not suggest 
very marked inefficiency ; and while it is true that in some respects he 
is endowed with certain advantages over the agerage in physical and 
mental ability which should have, therefore, enabled him to accom- 
plish more than he did, yet on the whole, in spite of certain inadapta- 
bility and restlessness, he was not so very inefficient and industrially 
he was evidently able to get along reasonably well—he did physical 
work, clerical work—a little of everything; changed jobs frequently, 
but stayed in one position over four years. His brother sized up the 
situation well when he said the patient attempted to learn several 
trades at once—always tried to push himself ahead, expecting results 
quicker than the circumstances would warrant; would go into a thing 
with a great deal of enthusiasm but on meeting a difficulty would seem 
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to get lost and retreat from the situation as fast as possible and for a 
while would be much discouraged. Clearly, then, the various diffi- 
culties he met with in life and of which his abnormal interest in sex 
matters and the particular crime he is charged with are but few ex- 
pressions, can hardly ke accounted for on the basis of various social 
difficulties he encountered and which were external to him. This 
man’s main handicaps must lie somewhere else, the social and in- 
dustrial difficulties merely reflecting and being but secondary to some 
other primary fundamental difficulty. 

In seeking further light on the subject we note that since an early 
period this man had been handicapped biologically in a number of 
ways. Perhaps, then, his fundamental difficulties lie somewhere in 
his own biological defects and inferiorities, in his early training or 
both. What does the history tell us about that? 

The family belongs to the type where the role usually played by 
the parents in influencing the development of children is somewhat 
reversed. The father was evidently never a very efficient type of man; 
more or less of a dreamer and inclined to be melancholy, he never 
was a very good provider and failed in business a number of times; 
tending, however, at all times to shift the responsibilities on others, 
particularly on his wife who in contrast appears to have been of the 
aggressive, energetic type of woman. Resembling the father to a great 
extent in the general personality make-up, the patient, however, 
never seemed to have had much of a liking for him, quarreled with 
him frequently and he rarely mentions his name, or shows spon- 
taneous interest in him, unless the name is specifically brought into 
discussion. On the other hand, as regards his mother, the patient has 
evidently always entertained more than a tender feeling for her and it 
appears from all accounts that in the family he always got along better 
with her, always defended her against father, and according 
to his own statement finally forced him to treat her as he thought a 
mother ought to be treated. There is hardly a conversation which 
the patient had with the physician while in the hospital, but that his 
mother would invariably be mentioned in very endearing terms. 
When at about the time of his discharge from the hospital, the 
physician offered him a position as a translator at a very attractive 
salary, much more than he could ever hope to get in his own city, the 
patient flatly refused it, saying that he must go back to his home and 
take care of his poor mother, although as a matter of fact she was 
then being quite well taken care of. When first arrested he fainted, 
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then got up and said he felt weak and worried about his mother. In 
giving his history he stated that he was always a home loving man 
and on many occasions would give mother his entire earnings, leav- 
ing for himself only fifty cents. He once spontaneously told the 
physician, “If I go to prison, my mother will never survive it and 
I would just as soon kill myself.” It is significant that in none of 
his obscene letters, are the words mother and son mentioned in con- 
nection with obscenity; it is always father, wife, husband, daughter 
(see footnote 1). In one of his attempts at literary production 
(see footnote 2) he says: “To my mind there is nothing more 
beautiful than a babe nestling at its mother’s breast, it is the most 
perfect symbol of innocence. The most predominant fact in the study 
of life is that almost the minute after the child is born, its first 
natural impulse is to seek the ‘mamma’ or its mother’s breast.”’ In 
his sexual relations he preferred to associate with older types of 
women, particularly women that resembled closely his mother or 
sister. More instances could be cited showing our patient’s unusual 
attachment to his mother and his idealization of the conception of 
mother love, as the highest expression of nature’s work; and one 
cannot read and study the entire life history of this man without at 
the same time feeling that we are dealing here with an instance of a 
strong mother attachment, that contrasts markedly with a definite 
father aversion. We do not know those sensitizing influences of his 
early childhood which have determined and conditioned the develop- 
ment of these relations, but of the fact itself there does not seem to 
be any doubt. If this be true, we should be able to find certain 
abnormalities in his psychosexual life, which are the usual concom- 
itants of such influence. What evidences have we at hand? 


We are told by the informants that he was markedly peculiar since 
childhood, being reticent, seeking solitude as a rule, showing definite 
disinclination to play with other children, particularly with boys; 
never taking the slightest interest in boys’ games or any other sport; 
anything but masculine in his attitude and impressing one as being rather 
childish. These peculiarities seemed to have become more marked after 
the age of puberty. He did not associate steadily with anybody, that 
is, have a regular chum, although he had lots of friends; and in this as 
well as in the fact that socially he invariably preferred the society of 
men, one discerns definite homosexual leanings, the tendency toward 
which was clearly apparent even before puberty. 

He was on the whole rather pleasant but sometimes he would form 
his views on people who came to the house and was inclined to be 
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disagreeable about it, was indelicate and offensive in what he would say, 
even in the presence of his sister and her friends and when he got a little 
excited his behavior was coarse. He had the idea he was a great phi- 
losopher and had a great executive ability, thought he just knew it all 
and if someone else didn’t think so he felt kind of hurt and thought he 
was not appreciated. At home they never took him seriously, in fact 
they knew that he handled the truth rather carelessly. Among his friends 
and acquaintances he had the reputation of being a queer fellow. He 
had lots of friends though, but towards the last he would try to educate 
them and tell them all he knew. But he never knew when to quit and 
he got to be a bore not only to them, but to his family also and his 
friends were getting fewer and fewer. Some politely stepped out of his 
way; others came out flatly and referred to him in unpleasant terms such 
as “ The Nut,” “The Professor.” The friends often requested when 
visiting the house not to ask him to come, for once he got started to 
talking, there was no end to it, no matter how much one insinuated and 
hinted to him. He would argue and argue indefinitely, argue on anything 
and not give in at the time, but would use his opponents’ arguments next 
time on somebody else. Would sometimes contradict himself. He had 
a habit of believing everybody, especially if a person used high-sounding 
words which he himself likes to use, so that he could impress people 
with it. 

He was always tidy in habits, neat and clean about himself, was very 
careful of eating as he is a follower of Fletcher. It took him hours 
to eat. His appetite was normal and when he slept he slept sound. His 
hair had thinned considerably lately. There were times when he was 
depressed and could not see any good in anything, but these periods did 
not last and he never attempted suicide or homicide. He was not 
addicted to the use of alcohol or drugs. He was very fond of children. 
He also liked cats and dogs around the house and was particularly fond 
of one dog which had died since. He does not know of it yet and he 
always asks about this dog in his letters. 

He was very studious, but unsystematic, spending many hours on 
history, philosophy and economic works. He not only read, but tried 
to memorize everything as well. History seemed to be his favorite 
study, knew it from Adam up, but he must have known something about 
economics, for shortly before his arrest he was asked to go on the 
stump for a radical organization. At home he was frequently observed 
reading some book with the dictionary at his side. When he would come 
across some word he did not know, he would look it up and memorize 
it, closing his eyes and repeating it. He would sit there and sigh and 
grunt as though he was carrying a heavy load, and any attempt on the 
part of the family to make him quit, was useless. Sometimes he would 
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look at the book and suddenly the type would get blurred and draw 
away into the distance as if looking through the wrong side. 

His brother often asked him, what good all that junk would do him 
and Alfred would answer that he was trying to prepare himself for an 
opportunity where education would be useful and therefore wished to 
obtain knowledge from every available source and commit it to memory. 
He thought once of going to South America and got to studying Spanish, 
took a course in a night school and in about a month could speak, read 
and write Spanish. His teacher remarked she never saw anybody learn 
so fast and many people marvelled at his memory, which urged him on. 
Later he began to study French. He would work eight hours a day in 
the shipyard and come home and read until midnight or later. He 
studied so intensely that he was always absorbed in deep thought and 
on occasions he would have to be called several times to have his atten- 
tion attracted. Several times he sank to the floor and when getting 
up perspiration was running from him. He would then quit for a while, 
take walks or work in the garden and it would help; but he couldn't leave 
the books alone and he drifted into deeper and deeper studies. 

We are further impressed by the marked emotional instability of this 
man, by his quick and sudden variations in mood and temper, by the 
frequent tantrums as well as periods of depression. If excited he would 
sometimes show profound physical weakness for no apparent cause and 
during the last few years'he was having frequent fainting attacks ac- 
companied by profuse perspiration. His general attitude toward his 
environment was essentially morbid. He was always imagining some 
special thing was the matter with him; was easily influenced, and could, 
in fact, be talked into being sick, while on some occasions he pretended 
he was dead. Frequently complained of not feeling well, again he 
would be boasting of his strength and robust health. He would buy and 
take all sorts of patent medicines, sometimes keeping the bottles hidden. 
Particularly he used to take patent sexual tonics, such as “make Man 
Tablets ” and say that they were good for him. In 1913 he had a severe 
attack of scarlet fever and several attacks of influenza. He was very 
hard to please and at such times needed lots of attention. It did not 
appear, however, to his folks that his illnesses were in any way the 
cause of his mental condition. 

In February 1914 he conceived the idea that he had dramatic abilities 
and wanted to become a movie actor. Corresponded with several movie 
concerns, got all the reading matter on it and, of course, proceeded to 
study. Took advantage of the shipyard strike and went on a pleasure 
trip to Los Angeles to try out, but there was a slump in the market, so 
he rode around, had a good time, but in a couple of weeks came back to 
N , much disappointed and still restless. Returned to work in the 
shipyard. He then began to take interest in the legitimate stage and 
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took a minor part in “ Madame X,” at a local theatre. He represented 
himself as having had experience, but he went on his nerve. It was at 
that time that he was arrested. 


When we now come to the study of his sexual life, we find many 
evidences of very profound pathology. It was long noted by those 
who knew him well that in his attitude toward the opposite sex, he 
never seemed natural or normal and openly he did not seem attracted 
by women. In fact, he appeared to shun them, and if he had any 
associations with them he kept it to himself, and according to the 
brother, “ It is doubtful, in fact, whether he ever had any particular 
relations with them. He spoke of widows he knew, but in his stories 
about women he probably relied more on imagination than on actual 
physical relations; although it is possible, that he had some relations 
with loose women as a matter of business.” 


His peculiarities became more marked after the age of puberty. 
His personal attitude was frequently not in keeping with his own sex. 
He was not at ease when girls were around, didn’t mingle or talk much 
with them or about them. But he wrote a great deal and destroyed his 
writings. Two years ago he became accustomed to carry about and 
collect and keep smutty and obscene pictures. He showed these to his 
brother once or twice, gave no reason for carrying them, but apparently 
sent some through the mails to women. He would sometimes tell of 
relations with women who were on his mail route and of meetings and 
sexual experiences with them. 

At first he talked of it often, saying it was the only thing in life and 
so on, but later on he would not talk about it so much, but went out by 
himself most of the time. Later, the brother found evidence of mastur- 
bation in the bathroom. Brother mentioned it to him and Alfred walked 
away ashamed and embarrassed. Brother does not know to what extent 
the patient practiced it. 

He went with one young woman for about three months, but his 
peculiarities were such that she gave him up. The courting was not 
serious and consisted mostly of going to shows. The girl was a friend 
of the family and the patient would see her home. If he ever had any 
love affairs, he never mentioned them. Brother thinks that patient would 
make an awkward sort of a lover. His love affairs did not seem to 
affect him very much and he was not sentimental in love affairs. After 
the girl broke off from him, he did not seem to mind it, and he never 
spoke of it. The question of engagement or marriage was never broached 
and he was considered in the family as being indifferent in these matters. 
Was heard to remark several years ago that he would never have any 
children as it was only making slaves for the capitalistic system. 
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Also remarked once to the physician that he could abstain from sex 
relations indefinitely, that marriage is not necessary, that love is in- 
dependent of sex, that it is merely a side issue. 

He always knew the latest smutty and suggestive stories, but he would 
not tell them so very much, no more than most men would. Was not 
thought of as either modest or prudish. He would talk about sexual 
matters that he read in medical books in the presence of ladies and not 
use a vulgar term—which was rather improper than prudish. As regards 
the letters which were the immediate cause of his arrest, brother believes 
that Alfred had not been writing them for more than a year previous to 
the arrest. 

Regarding the alleged sexual weakness and emissions, brother 
believes it was more imagination on Alfred’s part than anything else. 
He used to read a great deal of the circulars from patent medicines and 
of the so-called ‘“ Medical Clinics” and ‘“ Diseases of Men Specialist ” 
which play on a man’s fears. He was always taking some sort of a 
tonic to build up his system; whether he imagined this weakness to be 
from masturbation or other causes, cannot be said. His personal ap- 
pearance did not suggest such weakness. He is known to have used 
face powder and other cosmetics quite freely at times. 

Under pressure the patient very reluctantly admitted that when he was 
eighteen years of age he was told by others and he himself thought 
that he was good looking, had blond, wavy hair; used face powder, 
massage and cold creams to enhance nature. In the later years he used 
it often as he was thinking of becoming an actor. He was given to 
self-admiration, had an idea that he was good looking, talked about it, 
sometimes jokingly, then again quite seriously. 

His physician stated the following: “After having known him very 
superficially about a year or two, I once was called to attend him for 
a mild attack of La Grippe, at which occasion I was impressed by 
the somewhat childish or feminine attitude of the husky fellow. He 
obviously was in great fear lest he might die, his good mother and sister 
making fun of him on that account. Afterwards he used to call every 
once in a while at my office complaining of masturbation, of weakened 
sexual power and lots of little troubles, pains and aches. He was fond 
of chatting on these occasions about philosophical problems, politics 
(especially the war) and his plans for the future. I thought he had full 
confidence in my discretion, both of us being on the same side with our 
sympathies but he would never hint at his writing such letters as he 
did, and which got him into trouble afterwards. 

“ As to his conversations there was obviously a lack of deep and har- 
monious knowledge and of clear insight into the subjects, which he 
treated with an air of superior judgment. Concerning his future, his 
plans lacked steadiness in a measure as one would not expect from a man 
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of his age. One day he decided to enter the consular career, priming 
his hope on the rather easy way in which he learned the Spanish 
language; another day it was something else; this and that. 

“ As to his sexual life he admitted masturbation during younger years; 
and in order to make one believe that he was over with that bad habit he 
boasted about the ease with which he would in later years and up to 
the present day win the affection of women, emphasizing the point that 
whereas respectable girls and widows were welcome, he would never 
start anything with married women. 

“Such and similar things he would utter with a peculiar air of self- 
sufficiency and seriousness, which made a _ strong impression of 
abnormality.” 

The patient himself is not very accessible on the subject of sex, 
is rather sensitive when the subject is brought up and is very evasive 
in his answers. He says, “ My general attitude toward the opposite sex 
is no different from anyone else’s and I regard it as an agency of nature to 
assist the masculine sex in the fostering and perpetuation of the species. 
There is nothing that I admire more than a virtuous woman; and 
despise nothing, more than a man who seeks to destroy the virtue of 
an innocent girl, other than by the institution of marriage. During my 
early youth, I masturbated like other boys do.” 

Heterosexual experiences since 17, would indulge in it about once a 
week, usually on Saturday night where the boys would go merry. 
Remarked once that he indulged in this merely to say that he was able 
to do it. Was able to have an orgasm twice in one hour. At 23 he 
observed he was getting sexually weaker and slacking; could not get 
an erection or it would take him considerable time, 10-15 minutes, the 
ejaculation would be premature, and the satisfaction was lacking. At 
the advice of a druggist he began to take tonics—I. Q. & S., Nuxated 
Iron, etc. Began to feel better. A physician then told him that his 
troubles were due to varicose veins and advised operation accord- 
ingly; also to avoid sexual indulgence for six months. Patient complied 
with this, but he still felt impotent, began to have nocturnal seminal 
emissions, 2-3 in two weeks or so, and the orgasm would be premature, 
sometimes even before actual relations—it made him feel cheap and 
humiliated. On such occasions he would follow the act by masturbation 
which would give him relief. Periodically he would get better for about 
a year and then he would again be impotent for two or three months. 
Also observed seminal fluid in urine. 

In response to more specific questions bearing on his sexual life and 
after much effort the following additional information was obtained from 
the patient: “In my relations with women, I was always attracted by 
those who manifested a meekness rather than the ones who were domi- 
neering in their attitude. Age never served as a factor in my relations 
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with women; I would as soon have intercourse with a woman of fifty 
as I would with a ‘flapper’ or young woman as long as she was of a 
blonde type. The semi-criterion that dark haired women create more of 
a passionate feeling in a blond man, was never manifested in me; 
although a blond man, I prefer a blonde woman to a dark haired one. 
However, in a general way, a woman who manifests kindness and socia- 
bility is the woman I admire even were she of dark hair, although if 
a blonde woman possesses the latter traits I single her out and admit 
a discriminating tendency. 

“In dealing with prostitutes I have gone to different ones for a 
period; at other times, if I chanced to come in contact with one who 
would give me good sexual gratification, I would patronize her some- 
times for six months or a year. Some prostitutes naturally appealed 
to me more than others, not because they were prostitutes but rather 
because of their attitude toward me. The fact that they had previously 
been used by other men never entered my mind. I came to see them to 
satisfy my sexual desire and if they had all been virgins it would have 
made no difference to me. 

“I have had considerable clandestine sex relations with decent 
women, probably about twenty-five times during my life. They were 
girls with whom I became acquainted in parks, also widows and some 
married women and I would have relations with them while taking them 
home. From such relations I received no more pleasure than I did from 
the prostitutes because the gratification after completion was not one 
iota different than that which is obtained from the prostitute; the only 
difference being that in the former instance it is more trouble to the man 
and it proves more costly from a practical standpoint; one has to ‘love 
them up,’ use ‘diplomacy,’ waste time getting there and it also costs 
more money; in addition the average decent woman does not know how 
to keep herself clean, while, on the other hand, if a man patronizes a 
prostitute who is clean, she gives a man in addition to feeling more 
safe, a better time, because she understands better how to handle a man. 
A prostitute will also be more patient and indulgent to a regular patron 
and sometimes a man can establish a regular affinity with a prostitute 
whom he patronizes regularly. 

“In having sexual relations with women, the blonde woman always 
appealed to me stronger than the dark woman; also I would rather have 
relations with a somewhat emaciated woman than a stout woman. There 
were times when my desire to have intercourse with women was greater 
than at other times, although as a rule I generally had a schedule for 
the same. I did not go to see a woman because I recognized sexual 
intercourse as a natural function and because other men performed it; 
I went to see a woman because I desired to gratify my sexual desire. 
In going to see a woman, I did not regard it as a task to fulfill, but 
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rather the sensual ecstasy obtained through it. At times when I went 
to see a woman I would have an erection immediately, while at other 
times a few minutes of manipulation would produce the desired result. 
At times I would not receive the sexual gratification desired; then, of 
course, | would feel somewhat despondent, but after going to see the 
same woman again a few days later, I would, as a rule, obtain a better 
gratification and feel more buoyant in spirit. 

“T regard sexual intercourse as an animal act and a filthy and low 
procedure just as I regard the multiplication of all organic life. The 
only redeeming feature about it is the good feeling connected with it. I 
certainly do not put a halo around it as the sentimentalist is wont to 
do and regard it as a divine institution. If it is a divine institution, 
that infinite being responsible for it must have had a depraved mind or 
been a bum mechanic.” 


It may thus be seen that the patient, although at all times stoutly 
maintaining that his sexual life was normal in every way, gave in 
many of his expressions as well as in his general behavior every evi- 
dence that it was anything but normal. He speaks of an experience 
once a week which is about what he would get out of a book on the 
subject to the study of which he devoted a great deal of time; and 
significantly remarks that he indulged in sexual relations merely to 
say he was able to do it, that he could in fact abstain from all rela- 
tions indefinitely, that marriage is unnecessary, that love is inde- 
pendent of sex, that it is merely a side issue, and so on. He states 
in one place: “I regard sexual intercourse as an animal and a filthy 
and low procedure just as I regard the multiplication of all organic 
life. I certainly do not put a halo around it as the sentimentalist is 
wont to do and regard it as a divine institution. If it is a divine 
institution, the infinite being responsible for it must have had a 
depraved mind or been a bum mechanic.” As to the nature and 
character of his heterosexual activities one gets a good idea from 
his preference for prostitutes and for reasons stated. He says: 
“Although my desire for sexual intercourse varied, I usually had a 
schedule for the same. I had some clandestine relations with decent 
women and from such I received no more pleasure than I did from a 
prostitute because the gratification was not one iota different—the 
former or more costly, wastes a great deal of time, requires trouble- 
some “ diplomacy ” and “ loving-up ” while the prostitute can satisfy 
better, is more indulgent, and may sometimes establish a regular 
affinity with a prostitute.” It is clear from this that our friend’s 
heterosexual activities were essentially mechanical in character, par- 
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taking more of the nature of a masturbation activity. He merely 
masturbates on a woman, deriving probably from such relations no 
greater, if indeed not less pleasure than from masturbation itself ; 
for on occasions of failure he would follow the act by masturbation 
which would give him relief. Everlastingly does he seek and strive 
for the emotional ecstasy of love and everlastingly does he fail to 
find it; for at heart he has no love for women—a vest pocket edition 
of Casanova without Casanova’s adaptation. There is only one 
woman he loves—and that is his mother. His attachment to her is 
not merely filial, but indeed most powerfully psychosexual. She is 
the standard by which he measures all womankind, their emotional 
and physical appeal to him being in direct proportion to their 
approach to the mother image. Forever does her picture haunt him 
in his dreams and phantasies, unconsciously regressing to the early 
infantile period of life and he no doubt expressed his inner self when 
he said: “ There is nothing more beautiful than a babe nestling at 
its mother’s breast, it is the most perfect symbol of innocence.” He 
wishes himself to remain a part of his mother, a continuation as it 
were of the intrauterine relations. In his adult psychosexual life he 
has never been able to separate himself from his mother, still regard- 
ing himself as an organic part of her, even asa continuum, wherein 
perhaps one may see the origin of his identification with mother and 
autoeroticism as a striving toward union. He idealizes the union of 
mother and child in the just quoted sentence and further says: “ The 
most predominant fact in the study of life is that almost the minute 
after the infant is born, its first natural impulse is to seek ‘the 
mammy ’ or its mother’s breast. Life in its infancy seems to depict 
and convey a living message of peace and divinity.” Conditioned 
on the mother image, he finds the path toward the rest of womanhood 
closed to him. The subtle expressions of love are beyond him. He 
seems to be wholly incapable of experiencing the tender feeling and 
the finer emotions usually displayed by normal man in his love rela- 
tions and the pleasure he derived from the few amorous experiences 
he had “ was no greater than that derived from a prostitute, because 
the gratification was not an iota different.” Whereas a normal 
heterosexual has a marked tendency to overestimate his love object, 
the reverse is true in the case of our patient. The chase and game 
of it is not for him, and what heterosexual efforts he makes are 
invariably in a homosexual focus. The whole procedure of hetero- 
sexual relations is disgusting and distasteful to him; it is a trouble- 
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some and wasteful affair which must be gotten over with as soon as 
possible. The mother image stands in his way of making a normal 
heterosexual adjustment. 

But the incest barrier is strong and powerful, the mother ideal 
must be repressed at all costs from consciousness. To win and 
maintain social esteem he begins to indulge in heterosexual relations, 
but his genuine activities are diverted into autoerotic channels. We 
know from his history that although he claimed to have masturbated 
no more than the average boy, that he was given to the practice much 
more than he was ready to admit and that it evidently has played a 
most important role in his psychosexual life. Even at home it was 
sufficiently noticeable to attract his mother’s attention and it evi- 
dently preyed on his mind to make him seek the advice of a physi- 
cian. These autoerotic practices evidently mean to him emotionally 
vastly more than the perfunctory heterosexual relations, in which 
he says he only finds a sensuous element. They are not a mere sub- 
stitute for sexual relations, but on the contrary carry an affective 
tone all their own, and there is enough in the history to suggest that 
in his autoerotic practices and in his heterosexual relations he phan- 
tasies his mother as a love object and further, because of repression 
of mother image as such identifies himself with her, thus being able 
to satisfy at one and at the same time both the social demands for 
repression of the incest wish and his unconscious strivings demand- 
ing expression of the same—a typical neurotic device whereby one 
action represents simultaneously two conflicting tendencies. How 
profoundly the autoerotic practices have influenced his life is seen 
from the fact that in his social activities there was always evident a 
marked tendency to exhibitionism as seen from his constant attempts 
to display his knowledge before people, discussing sexual subjects in 
the presence of women, going on the stage, movies, etc., while in his 
early life he is known to have been given to self-admiration, to have 
freely used face powder and cosmetics, and, as he himself admitted, 
that when younger he was good looking and used cosmetics to 
enhance nature; all this giving further evidence to his exhibitionistic 
and narcissistic tendencies. In this narcissism, too, we must seek 
the origin of his marked compensatory activities which are so 
strikingly characteristic of this individual. 

With the mother image, autoerotic practices and narcissism shut- 
ting off the gate to womanhood, we find our patient well on the road 
toward homosexuality. Hereat his psychosexual development 
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stopped. Some individuals at this point of their psychosexual 
development proceed further on the path which leads toward open 
and express homosexuality; in others, however, these tendencies 
remain latent and undergo marked repression. This in our patient 
is seen on the one hand in his constant and persistent, although mostly 
useless attempts at heterosexual adjustment, and on the other hand, 
in the extreme disgust which he frequently and spontaneously 
expressed for homosexuality; both, the overstressing of hetero- 
sexuality and the profound disgust for homosexual acts are to be 
regarded as negatively conditioned compensatory activities; the 
former expressing a definite disinclination toward heterosexuality, 
while behind the latter there is concealed a strong affective leaning 
toward homosexuality. 

It is thus seen that the patient’s fundamental difficulties are not 
of recent origin, but on the contrary may be traced to his earlier 
life. They appear to be clearly or at least largely psychogenic in 
nature. Physical abnormalities or deviations are not strikingly in 
evidence in our patient. The hair and fat distribution is only slightly 
suggestive, the penis is undersized, but the rest of the examination is 
practically negative. There is not sufficient evidence to suggest an 
anatomical basis for homosexuality, although such is not necessary 
for the diagnosis of the same. But in another direction we find 
numerous neuropsychic disturbances which bespeak a fundamental 
defect and clearly point to presence of homosexuality. On the one 
hand, we have the continuous failures in adaptation at a heterosexual 
level, and on the other hand, symptoms suggesting marked nervous 
instability, both having their origin in the homosexual difficulties. 
They make their appearance at about the time of puberty at which 
period the patient began having spells of depression and nervousness, 
followed by irritability and headaches; which spells would come on 
every three or four months. Once the depression was so severe that 
he wrote his mother a letter threatening suicide. Representation of 
sickness or death would have a profound effect upon him, as may be 
seen from the incident in the museum. The age of twenty-three 
seems to have been the breaking point in his life when all the symp- 
toms became accentuated and took a rather sharp turn for the worse. 
New symptoms also made their appearance; and it may be noted that 
these correspond to the period of greater inefficiency in his industrial 
adaptation, increased sexual weakness, an unsuccessful attempt at 
marriage, tramping and excessive studying with particular emphasis 
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on matters of sexual pathology. He speaks of such nervous mani- 
festations as twitching of the eyelid muscles accompanied by flashes 
of light, excessive sweating, nervous spells, etc. These continued 
for several years when things grew worse and he now speaks of 
having pricking sensations in the head, of fainting spells accompanied 
by marked kinesthetic sensations and loss of consciousness, of 
increased outbursts of temper; of such peculiar behavior as leaving 
lights burning and water running all night, leaving the house for 
several hours, and not knowing next morning anything about it. The 
attacks of scarlet fever and influenza he regards as the climax of his 
troubles and speaks of their effects in the form of great nervousness 
and weakness, marked insomnia, a stiffening of the bones, as if he 
were ninety years old, head feeling like a box, profuse and excessive 
sweating, occasional fainting spells, of loss of appetite, and fear of 
death; profound periods of despondence, depression, mental retarda- 
tion and sluggishness and ready fatigability. At the same time the 
urge to compensate for the evident inferiorities was still strong in 
him and thus we see him simultaneously developing a high opinion 
of himself, that he was better than others, and better than the average 
fellow; was restless and wanted to do many things. 

It seems quite clear from the above that the marked neuropsychic 
disturbances first noted as forerunners during puberty and later as 
frequent accompaniments during adolescence are definitely related 
to and stand in causal relation to patient’s unsatisfied sexuality. The 
marked emotional instability, the periods of nervousness and rest- 
lessness, depression and insomnia, are such symptoms as are fre- 
quently observed in individuals whose psychosexual life deviates 
markedly from the average ; while irritability and “ temper tantrums,” 
frequent states of morbid fears and dark forebodings, odd behavior, 
kinesthetic sensations with loss of consciousness, vasomotor disturb- 
ances and hosts of other symptoms, are highly suggestive of episodes 
partaking the nature of homosexual panics. Excessive masturbation 
only serves to increase the already heightened erotic tension. A tem- 
porary and superficial adjustment is made at a heterosexual level, 
but it is temporary and superficial indeed, for he soon notes that he 
was getting sexually weaker and slacking, erection would be delayed 
and incomplete, ejaculation and orgasm premature, sometimes even 
before the actual relations, satisfaction lacking ; and on such occasions 
he would follow the act by masturbation which then would give him 
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relief ; this again suggesting that masturbation played a more impor- 
tant role in his life than he was ready to admit. 

One would naturally expect that this type of an individual would 
not easily reconcile himself to such marked inferiority and from this 
time on we see him constantly compensating in one way or another. 
In fact the life history of this man may be said to be one continuous 
recital of compensatory activities. He compensates to the nth 
degree for his many inferiorities and limitations under any and all 
circumstances, and in every way possible, his compensatory activities 
gaining momentum as he went along. With broken compensations 
and failures in adaptations new ones would make their appearance, 
and where one method would fail another would immediately be 
substituted in its stead or several methods attempted at once. In his 
sexual life we note first that in order to regain his potency he begins 
to consume quantities of medicines in the form of sexual tonics, 
restoratives and sedatives, at the same time speaking of his love 
affairs, the ease with which he gained the affection of women, fre- 
quent indulgence in sex relations, these being the only thing in life, 
etc. Failing to accomplish anything in this manner he seeks the 
advice of a physician whom he consults for masturbation, weakened 
sexual power, aches and pains of various kinds. He evidently 
obtained but little relief through this channel for we note soon 
that he began to read a great deal on sexual matters, making a par- 
ticular study of homosexuality. Not satisfied with that he seeks to 
increase his knowledge by first hand observations and trying to make 
himself an expert in such matters, and there seems to be no doubt 
that his tramping trips have been motivated primarily by these con- 
siderations ; his account of the same being concerned largely with the 
description of various perversions observed, it being quite evident 
from the manner of his description of the same that there was much 
more than mere personal curiosity connected with it. 

Then comes a reaction—he decides to get married. This was 
from the beginning essentially in the nature of a compensatory 
activity and it need hardly occasion us any surprise that he failed in 
this attempt, too, because he never entertained it seriously; his claim 
that following this he was depressed was obviously more for “ home 
consumption ” than anything else. Subsequently, he rationalizes this 
failure in terms of social economics—that he could not afford, that 
to have children is merely making more slaves for the capitalistic 
class, etc., but admitted later he actually did not care as he felt he 
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would not be adequate to the situation. It is significant, however, 
that he was very fond of children. 

However, he is not yet ready to give up attempts at making a 
psychosexual adjustment. He now stops talking about women, but 
writes a great deal and destroys his writings. He then becomes 
accustomed to carry about and collect and keep smutty and obscene 
pictures and later when these fail to give him all the satisfaction 
desired he takes to mailing obscene pictures and letters, which repre- 
sents the height of his compensatory and exhibitionistic activities. 
We recognize in these activities trends of a compensatory and exhi- 
bitionistic nature acting as substituted desires for sexual expression 
because they seem to furnish a source of emotional satisfaction to 
one who has so significantly failed to make a sexual adjustment 
otherwise. They thus serve as an outlet for repressed cravings 
because, it must be borne in mind, as already pointed out by Freud 
and Ferenczi, obscenity deals essentially with material that is much 
tabooed by society, hence material which of necessity has undergone 
marked repression. There is nothing particularly obscene about any 
word used but for the forbidden meaning it conveys and the repressed ° 
memory images it reawakens. Hence, the use of obscenity gives 
clear evidence that there exists in the individual a heightened erotic 
tension forcing the repression to break through, for by the free and 
spontaneous use of obscenity, be it in the form of words, jokes, pic- 
tures, or elaborate description of gross sexual acts, the matter is 
desymbolized and stripped of its veiled and forbidden meaning with 
which they have been clothed in our daily life; the repression is 
released, and the objects are brought before one’s eyes in a clear and 
graphic manner. Phantasy begins then to run riot, pictures are 
reénacted in the mind’s eye in an altered and greatly exaggerated 
form, while at the same time repressed and long forgotten memory 
images are also revived in a manner perhaps more vivid than any 
dream and more powerful than any reality approaching and often 
fully equalling a true hallucinatory experience; the fanciful imagina- 
tion allowing free expression to repressed sexuality in an unlimited 
and almost impossible manner. 

The result of all this is a greatly heightened sexual excitement, 
the ectasy of it partaking the nature of a psychosexual orgasm and is 
the greater in the repression and the pleasure attendant upon its 
release. The primary psychogenic motivation of obscenity would 
seem then to be that it serves as a source of psychosexual satisfaction 
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to one to whom the normal avenues of expression are partly or 
entirely closed. It thus represents a flight from reality and a defense 
reaction which not only guards the individual from a painful realiza- 
tion of his failures, but yet more important, furnishing him with an 
abundant source of pleasure. 

Looked at in this light, the letters written by our patient are highly 
suggestive of the tremendous psychobiological difficulties under which 
he has been working all his life. In marked contrast to what we 
know about him, he speaks of himself in these letters as a man of 
marked accomplishments, as a married man and a great expert in 
all matters pertaining to sex; as a man of a powerful sexual vitality, 
a very dynamo of sexual energy, making an irresistible appeal to 
women. There is in these letters a perfect delirium of sexual orgies, 
a veritable debauch in an attempt to gain satisfaction just as an addict 
will take three, four or five hundred grains and more of the drug in 
order to gain the desired results. 

Some of his actions in connection with the letter writing stand in 
contradiction to each other, as for instance, the contrast between the 
well marked defensive reactions he showed in the hospital and the 
freedom with which he wrote the letters giving clues by which he 
could be identified; obviously, although, as a post office clerk, he 
certainly knew the legal danger of such activities, the demand for 
satisfaction to be derived from the writing of these letters was so 
great and necessary as to obscure the dangers that such writing 
would carry.? 


2 That the mechanism underlying obscenity in general and obscene writ- 
ing in particular is not essentially different from what we have found it 
to be in our case, may be learned to some extent from the study of other 
cases of the same type. We have had in the past and still have with us 
at St. Elizabeths a number of patients who were originally arrested on 
charge of obscene letter writing and later committed to the Hospital. 
Unfortunately, many of the cases came in at a time when complete histories 
were not taken and the material present is not sufficient to justify any 
broad interpretation. On reading these cases one gets the impression that 
there are apparently any number of motives for sending obscene literature 
through mail. Thus one paranoid praecox in order to have the gang ar- 
rested, hit upon the plan of sending obscene cards to nationally known 
people, signing the names of the individual members of the gang as senders. 
Another, an alcoholic paranoiac, in order to have an opportunity to appear 
before a higher court and plead protection against his persecutors, con- 
ceived the idea of writing an obscene letter to a very prominent official. 
He did get the opportunity plus five years in penitentiary although at the 
time of trial he was unquestionably psychotic. One of the men was 
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Case I. L. G. K. Patient’s family history appears to be negative. His 
account of personal history and past activities is quite unreliable. He 
claims an uneventful childhood except stating that he was always con- 
sidered precocious; also states that he has the equivalent of a bachelor 
degree. Married at twenty; no children, no miscarriages. He explains this 
by saying that both he and his wife are of high strung, nervous tempera- 
ment. Denies any sexual experience outside of marital relations. He 
came to the United States at the age of 25, has lived in this country for 
the last ten years Since coming to this country he has been occupying 
himself with public stenography, lecturing, preaching and writing books. 
One of the novels which he began writing recently was “ Feathers of Fire.” 
In this book he dealt with many of the social problems as well as the social 
evil. He thought he would illustrate this book so as to make it more attrac- 
tive and true to nature. He then got the idea that he should be the artist 
to do the illustrating and as a result he advertised for models. He says 
he wanted to illustrate principally “September Morning,” and “ Venus de 
Milo” as well as a group representing “passion.” He says some young 
ladies replied to his advertisements and he began conducting a correspon- 
dence with them. As a result he was arrested by the Postal Authorities for 
sending obscene matter through mail. 

Was admitted to St. Elizabeths Hospital upon the order of the Department 
of Justice with the statement that the prisoner became insane while awaiting 
trial. On admission we saw an undersized and poorly nourished white male, 
age 36. He cooperated readily in the mental examination, gave fairly good 
response to intelligence tests and seemed to be anxious to make a good 
impression. He appeared to be of infantile make-up, reacting in a childish 
manner, seemed to be quite satisfied with himself. During his first night, he 
did not sleep well and when questioned concerning this the following 
morning, he stated that he could not possibly sleep as he was sending wire- 
less messages to his wife. He likewise told the attendant that his wife was 
with him and he felt very happy. 

During his stay in the hospital the patient has gone through a hebephrenic 
episode the outstanding feature of which were attacks of marked excite- 
ment accompanied by considerable emotionalism. He made several attempts 
to commit suicide, but they were essentially hysterical in nature. Was 
engaged in the book business and was gradually specializing in obscene’ 
books for the mailing of which he was finally arrested and given one year 
sentence. Before the expiration of the sentence he began to exhibit marked 
psychotic symptoms and was accordingly transferred to St. Elizabeths 
where he has remained since. Practically nothing is known of his history 
except that he was very peculiar as a child, became eccentric as he grew 
older and was treated by the family physician for persistent masturbation; 
which leads one to suspect that his “specializing” in the sale of certain 
types of books had reasons other than economic. 

Some of the cases, however, have more complete histories and it is 
interesting to note that the more detailed the account, the more clearly does 
the sexual element come to the foreground. The following three histories 
given in brief may be of interest. 
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delusional, hallucinated, thought other patients were talking about his wife. 
Also cursed the attendants, saying he was going to have them all fired 
for their dirty conduct. Says if he caught one of them with his sister, 
he would put some bullets through them, because they were all a bunch 
of prostitutes. Seemed to be very nervous when declaring himself in this 
manner. Between these attacks he was well behaved and practically free 
from psychotic manifestations. After seven months’ stay at St. Elizabeths, 
patient was returned to penitentiary as recovered. 

Case II. J. T. C. Family history appears to be quite badly tainted, 
especially on father’s side, two uncles and two aunts having been mentally 
deranged. Claims to have had an uneventful childhood. At twenty years of 
age he ran away from home and has been in difficulties ever since. Ac- 
cording to his own statement he spent at the age of twenty-four, three 
months in an asylum. At twenty-six he was arrested for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct and spent thirty days in jail. Two years later he was 
arrested for carrying concealed weapons, got one year. Shortly after was 
arrested for the same offense and served another year. At forty-one was 
arrested for sending obscene matter through mail and served one year in 
the penitentiary. His present offense, for which he got eighteen months, 
was committed at the age of fifty. There is additional official information 
about him to the effect that he was also previously convicted for petty 
larceny and felonious assaults. Has been an excessive user of alcoholics. 
Married at twenty-seven, wife died three years later, one daughter living. 

Soon after admission to penitentiary he began to exhibit peculiar symp- 
toms. Appeared to be very irritable, threatening and paranoid in his atti- 
tude. Masturbated frequently and shamelessly, attempting also to solicit 
cooperation of the guards for fellatio. A statement from a relative indicated 
that the patient has long been addicted to perversions. He was accordingly 
transferred to St. Elizabeths. 

On admission to the hospital, he appeared to be well built, well 
nourished and in good physical condition, except that there were noted 
some neurological disturbances—some tremor, exaggerated patellars and 
absent cremasteric; also subjective complaint of always being nervous, of 
neuralgia in head and face and some vague rheumatic and other aches and 
pains, in a large measure hypochondriacal. He put up a good mental ex- 
amination, but spoke rather reluctantly of his contrary sexual feelings, which 
he recognized as being abnormal, defending himself by saying that his 
parents were similarly afflicted and his habit therefore cannot be cured. 
Later he spoke of it as a misfortune, but did not seem particularly sorry 
for such misfortune. In his youth he masturbated and started his ab- 
normal practices quite early—when he was barely five years old, taught 
by a boy eighteen years old. Took a liking to it and continued it ever 
since quite frequently. Invariably preferred the passive role. Never 
practiced any other perversions—anal, etc. Has slept with his older brother 
until the age of ten and had homosexual relations with him—mutual and 
simultaneous. He says he wet his bed until he was twenty-one but never 
had nocturnal emissions. He says he likes the opposite sex and had natural 
intercourse, but much prefers fellatio with members of his own sex. He 
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maintained that if the other party to this act should have any venereal dis- 
ease at the time of contact, he is almost sure to develop peritonitis and 
die; while, on the other hand, if the active participant be a consumptive, he 
would be cured of the disease. 

During the first years of his stay in the hospital the patient continued 
as a rule to be very irritable and fault finding as well as paranoid with some 
tendency to grandiosity. He frequently expressed himself in strong terms 
about the institution and the unjust manner in which he was committed to 
an insane asylum. He would frequently write to his relatives and friends 
asking for legal and financial aid, invariably enclosing in such letters several 
pages of obscene matter which he knew were never sent. He took out 
habeas corpus proceedings, but it was clear to the court that this man, con- 
victed twice for the same offense, were he of sound mind, should have 
understood the legal nature of the offense; yet during his confinement both 
in the prison as well as the hospital and even while the proceedings insti- 
tuted by him were going on, he continued to emit as before his loathsome 
effusions, attempting to send them by mail, apparently unable to resist the 
impulse. Accordingly he was returned to the hospital where he has re- 
mained since. 

During the subsequent years his condition has not materially changed. 
Still irritable, fault finding and hypochondriacal, demanding medicines every 
day. Still persisting in his habit of writing filthy and obscene letters to the 
physicians and attendants, couching the same in very vulgar terms. Some 
of these letters he managed to mail through the hands of parole patients. 
On some occasions he would write obscene letters and put them inside the 
library books and even write obscene remarks on the margins of the books. 
On some occasions he would write obscene letters and put them inside the 
the window. He would frequently write letters to attendants and physicians 
describing himself in glowing terms as a sexual object asking them to allow 
him to perform some sexual perversions; very brazen and unashamed, 
speaking freely of his habits and apparently proud of the same; says it is 
a blessing. When asked for the reason for his persisting in writing obscene 
letters he would say: “ Well, when I can’t get anybody to go with me, this 
writing takes its place in a way; it lets out some of the steam,—makes me 
feel better—that’s about the size of it.”” At times he appeared hallucinated, 
saying that attendants talk about him, calling him names, also saying that 
they came to his room during the night for the purpose of getting him to 
act as a woman for them. Even when alone in his room he was observed 
talking to himself and using profane language. He frequently promised the 
physicians that if let out he would not write any more letters, nor even 
say that he ever was in a hospital—‘I would be a great chump to give 
myself away, I could not get employment then as people would be afraid to 
employ a former inmate—that would be too much sugar for a cent. 

If released, there will be no more fast women catch me in their snares, 
married or single, grass widows or street runners. This deal broke my 
love for women as long as I live. They are all n. g., anyway. Of course, I 
couldn’t say I hate women for the simple reason that my mother was a 
woman. Just the same, women and money and the love of both is the root 
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of all evil.” While expressing himself thusly, he would also write threaten- 
ing letters to physicians saying that if he is not let out he will make an 
attempt to kill one or another physician. Also sent out anonymous letters to 
some high government officials, threatening murder if more interest were not 
shown in hospital patients. 

Case III. Female. Age 33. Family history negative. Early personal 
history appears to be uneventful. Graduated Normal College at the age of 
twenty. Became a court reporter and has been employed at it ever since. 
Claims a normal personality make-up, had lots of admirers, but was too 
busy to consider marriage and the idea of having children never appealed to 
her imagination. She had innumerable love affairs—light and transient 
philandering—none with the exception of one, lasting more than about two 
weeks. Would keep the company of several men at the same time, and as 
her suitors would not like it they would gradually drop out of her sight. 
In fact she was rather indifferent to men, they all seemed alike to her—one 
was as good as the other. In all these relations she never displayed much 
affect, she would soon grow tired of it and the whole affair would even 
become irksome to her. She had only one serious love affair which lasted 
about a year, but had never married, nor did the man to whom she was 
engaged ever marry. Denies heterosexual relations, homosexual practices 
or leanings—says she liked men more than women; denies masturbation; in 
fact she says she never had any sex cravings whatever. 

Last year the judge of the court where she worked and whom she has 
known for years, a man much older than herself, she says, attempted to as- 
sault her. Says he had been making love to her for some time but she paid 
little attention. She was very much upset over the matter and felt that she 
must leave. Soon returned, when he made another assault and then she left 
permanently. 

She came to Washington, but did not obtain a permanent position, work- 
ing for various people. She found conditions awful. Wherever she went 
men would make indecent proposals to her. She worked for a number of 
Congressmen. One of them gave her such an enormous amount of work 
that she felt she could not complete it in stated time, so she left without 
attempting any of it. The second one demurred at the large bill presented. 
she became angry and left him. The other four she claims have all made im- 
proper advances to her hence she would not work for them. All this im- 
pressed her with the immoral conditions existing among Congressmen and 
Senators, having learned that they only employed women in their offices with 
whom they were intimate sexually; that as a matter of fact they didn’t want a 
decent woman in their office. She states that several women who were 
clerks in the office admitted that they were mistresses of their employers. 
She told of several experiennces which she had in which Congressmen while 
dictating letters to her, would put their hands under her clothing and rub 
her legs. One made an indecent proposal to her, exposed himself and finally 
said: “Were you afraid you would become pregnant if I should have 
intercourse?” and suggested cunnilinguis. She grabbed her hat and ran out. 
It was at this time that her father died; she worried very much over it, did 
not have the money to go home and began brooding over the awful immoral 
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conditions that she found in the city. She then sent broadcast charges 
of immorality against a number of Congressmen. Believes that these 
letters were syndicated and published all over the country. Wrote 
a letter to Congressmen’s wives, telling them that their husbands break down 
on account of excessive immorality, having turned their houses into assigna- 
tion houses which are frequented by numerous men. One of the public 
officials is connected with these houses in the réle of a prostitute-monger. 

In a statement entitled “ My Motive,” she says that what she wants now 
is to clean up the prostitutes and prostitute-mongers in order to make men 
happy and their wives’ home happy. She is going to run them out, on 
account of the inconvenience to which decent women have been placed. 
They are hounders of woman-kind and injure every woman with whom 
they come in contact. Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton are examples 
of noble women; and they shot Edith Cavell because she was a good 
woman. They hanged Jesus of Nazareth because he was a pure man. 
After leaving the office of the Congressman she went into the Shipping 
Board where she found the same immoral conditions prevailing as in other 
offices. She then got the idea that she would like to be sent abroad by the 
Shipping Board but her Congressman would not work for her so she 
undertook to destroy his chances of reélection by writing letters concerning 
him. Finally when the trip abroad was actually offered her, she must have 
felt she could not adjust to her new life, so began to make excuses, berate 
the people in the office and refused to go. She also addressed a letter to 
several members of the Shipping Board telling them in detail of the gross 
immorality going on in their offices at night. Salaried men and women are 
defrauding womankind, because they draw exobitant salaries and do nothing 
but venery. Signed some of the letters with her full name; other letters: 
“ Home, Sweet Home for me,” “An adjustor of the world-wife problem.” 

One of the Congressmen finally began proceedings against her to have 
letters stopped. She was then arrested and indicted for sending obscene 
letters through the mail. At court she was found to be of unsound mind. 
When the District Alienist took the stand and read copies of her obscene 
writing, she became angry and accused him of making improper advances to 
her. She also defended herself by saying that her letters are not obscene as 
she used terms that can be found in the dictionary and these very same 
words are used in court dictations. 

Her letters are taken up entirely with a most vehement and violent 
attack on prostitution. Fully nine-tenths of the obscene words used is 
given over to the use of the obscene and vulgar expression for the word 
prostitute and prostitute-monger. She uses these two terms so frequently 
and even inappropriately that the sentences used seem to be constructed 
mainly for the purpose of employing these words, hence the sentences usually 
do not show any relation to each other. 

Since admission to the hospital the patient has shown quite a typical 
paranoid reaction. Quiet, pleasant and codperative at one time, irritable, 
arrogant, fault-finding and threatening most of the time. She made all 
kinds of charges against the nurses, accused some patients and nurses of 
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being masturbators, and prostitutes, calling them all kinds of disagreeable 
and obscene names. 

Her physical condition showed nothing abnormal and she made a good 
response to the routine mental examination. The psychometric examina- 
tion by Dr. Winifred Richmond showed her to possess a mental level of 
16 years 4 months, with a basal year of 12. Her memory was excellent, 
though she was not always able to use it to advantage. There was a 
peculiar childish inability to interpret situations, a lack of judgment, and an 
imstability of attention that placed her function much below her mental 
level. That is, the general type of reaction was more what we would 
expect from a 12 year mentality than one of 16. The disorder of attention 
was quite marked; she could not control it for any length of time, and no 
other interest was able to compete with that of her own thought. Associa- 
tion tests revealed no complexes and she was further found to be quite 
inacessible to psychoanalysis as no transfer could be established. 

These are, of course, all cases that were probably abnormal from the 
beginning and one therefore is not surprised to find a pathological motiva- 
tion. As a contribution to the characterology of crime, it would be inter- 
esting to know something of the history of those cases of obscene letter 
writing that have never been committed to a hospital. From the fact that 
some of the cases showed little or no psychosis, one suspects that the motives 
behind the so-called “normal” cases are fundamentally perhaps not very 
different from the abnormal ones, that the impulse to use obscenity is 
psychogenically conditioned and that behind obscenity in general, even as 
seen in every day life, there usually lies hidden some underlying difficulty 
or failure in the psychosexual life of the individual concerned, obscenity 
being an outward expression of such difficulty or failure. 


It is quite evident that the obscene letters were not only of 
definite satisfaction to him emotionally, but appear even to have been 
an absolute necessity to him to satisfy some of his unconscious striv- 
ings. They represent an overcompensation in the world of phantasy 
for what he so completely failed to get in the world of reality; and 
the greater the inferiority the greater is the compensation. 

It is interesting to note that in his productions (see footnote 
2) he argues at length to show that sex perversions are due to purely 
external circumstances; that under the present economic conditions, 
men and women are of necessity frequently obliged to remain single, 
hence they must seek illicit sexual relations; that as there are no 
genuine feelings between men and women in the brothel, man soon 
comes to experience a feeling of humiliation, followed by impotence; 
resorting in consequence to sex perversions rather than to remain 
unsatisfied. Here obviously the patient rationalizes his impotence 
as being due to causes outside of himself and ascribes it to humilia- 
tion rather than the reverse—humiliation following impotence, which 
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is the actual situation as admitted by himself on another occasion. 
The argument also aims to justify the existence of homosexuality as 
a condition arising from sources outside of the individual, hence the 
latter cannot be held responsible for the same. His letters, too, 
breathe a great deal of hatred of authority and high society with 
threats of actual bodily harm; which in the light of his definite 
animosity toward father is strongly suggestive of a father hatred 
projected socially on all that have power and authority. 

From the letters we have at hand, it appears that he has been 
writing them for at least two years and probably has written many 
more than are in our possession. The last letter was written about 
a week before his arrest. How much value, then, should we give to 
his statement that most of his troubles were due to, and following, the 
attack of scarlet fever and influenza? Obviously not much, for even 
his brother stated that the illnesses were in no way the cause of his 
mental condition. In spite of the patient’s repeated assertions, it 
does not seem reasonable to believe that these letters were written by 
one who was suffering from the effects of a toxic psychosis such, for 
instance, as would come as a result of scarlet fever or influenza; nor 
is it reasonable to believe that a man could be as psychotic as he 
claims to have been to the extent of not even remembering later on 
that he has written the letters in question and still follow his daily 
occupation without attracting any undue attention on the part of his 
family or coworkers and without them noticing any unusual change 
in him. One may think here of an epileptic dream state, but there is 
nothing in patient’s history to corroborate that. The tone and char- 
acter of the letters suggest an aberrant mind, but hardly a state of 
confusion, as he would want us to believe. 

On the other hand it is quite possible that the infections he had 
did exert some influence on him. We know reasonably well that all 
these various infections and toxemias have a tendency to bring out 
latent difficulties and in this instance it is probable that his presumed 
psychotic manifestations were but exaggerations of what was for him 
normal and merely accentuated the conflicts already existing, but 
dormant. This in fact appears to be the actual situation as described 
by his brother, who states that these attacks have aggravated his con- 
dition. Each time it seems he was very morbid about his illness and 
thought he was going to die; and after each sickness his nervousness 
and peculiar behavior increased. He was not getting along well in 
his work as formerly and later began to imagine that he was being 
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persecuted in the post office, that his services were not appreciated ; 
thought he just knew it all, that no one could do things better than 
he did, imagined himself a literary light with abilities for language, 
drama, movies, law, etc. It was at this time that he began to study 
more than ever, spending every bit of available time on books and 
often studying till after midnight. At such times he would become 
completely oblivious of his surroundings and on several occasions he 
fainted. Shortly before his arrest he had such spells more frequently. 

At the time of his arrest he was very nervous and sank to the 
knees while being spoken to; later he fainted twice, then cried. In 
conversation he conveyed, or tried to convey the impression that he 
never knew who wrote some of the letters, did not seem to recollect 
their contents, as if he had written them in a dream or trance. Said 
he was unable to answer questions asked him at the hearing, they 
seemed like Greek to him. In jail he looked pale and bewildered and 
when spoken to he fainted again. At the beginning of the confine- 
ment he was very nervous and restless, seemed to be losing in weight, 
spoke of flashes of light, often appeared to be in a dazed and con- 
fused state; would talk sensibly at times, again he would talk in 
circles; behaved very well, but seemed suspicious; needed lots of 
attention and encouragement and on several occasions appeared quite 
ill. At all times he claimed not remembering having written the 
letters. 

The above appears to represent the actual mental condition of 
the patient in prison and there seems to be no doubt that he has gone 
through a mild transitory prison psychosis of the confusional type 
such as is often observed in prisoners awaiting trial. It was during 
this time that he was examined by the commission, which accounts 
for their decision. Retrospectively, in describing his conditions in 
prison, patient spoke of having been wild, grabbing forks, knives, 
cigarettes, of being characterized by other prisoners as very much 
insane; of extreme nervousness with twitchings of the nerves, balls 
of fire and flashes of light, of prolonged confusional and catatonic- 
like states, delusions of persecution and the like. It would seem, 
however, that these statements are greatly exaggerated for the pur- 
pose of conveying the impression that he was extremely insane and 
thus strengthen his position still more. 

From the time of his arrest and throughout his stay in the hospital 
the patient stoutly maintained that he did not remember having writ- 
ten the letters in question, nor could he recall their contents, “ it 
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all being hazy and dim to him, like a dream or a shadow.” However, 
in the light of what we know of the patient’s personality one may 
seriously doubt the genuineness of his amnesia. There are two types 
of amnesia which may be recognized in prisoners. On the one hand, 
we have the hysterical type which refers to those instances where the 
entire crime and often all that bears the slightest relation to it, even 
to the smallest detail, is completely wiped out from the patient’s 
memory; and almost universally it is observed in cases where the 
crime, such as murder, is committed under the stress of a great 
emotional storm. Such amnesia is genuine in every way, is bound up 
in many ways with other neurotic and psychotic symptoms and forms 
in fact an integral part of the psychosis. While we do not as yet 
know the mental mechanisms operating in production of such 
amnesias, we recognize in them, albeit very vaguely, a form of an 
unconscious defense reaction, an effort on the part of the individual 
to escape from an unbearable and all too painful reality. Of course, 
not all unbearable situations are followed by amnesia and in some 
cases there seems to develop even a hypermnesia for the particular 
crime which then seems to occupy a most prominent focus in memory ; 
a wide gap obviously still exists in our conception of amnesia, yet 
it is quite conceivable that in certain individuals if the stimulus is 
strong enough, a whole situation may be wiped out from memory. 
On the other hand, men committing a single crime, such as house- 
breaking, with definite premeditation or whose offenses stretch out 
for a number of months, even years, such as desertion, larceny, white 
slavery, etc., also committed with a premeditation, frequently claims 
amnesia. Unlike the hysterical type, they are exceedingly unwilling 
to speak of their case, and appear to be more or less on guard; they 
claim amnesia for their particular offense, speak in very vague and 
indefinite terms of events connected therewith as being dim and hazy 
in their mind—“as if it were a dream or shadow.” Malingerers 
they are none the less; shrewd and keen as they often are, they soon 
betray themselves by their speech and action; confronted, however, 
by most obvious contradictions, they most stubbornly and against all 
logic insist on their original defense. In such behavior one recognizes 
a more or less conscious defense reaction and a definite attempt at 
simulation. If such prisoner, while awaiting trial, goes through 
some form of a prison psychosis, as prisoners often do, there may 
develop an amnesia for the period of the psychosis; which amnesia 
may reach a bit farther than the actual psychosis and include perhaps 
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a brief period just preceding the psychosis, but hardly more. Thus 
the amnesia claimed is a thing separate and apart from the psychosis 
and stands, as it were, alone, and apparently without relation to other 
neurotic symptoms that may be present, and at times even in complete 
contradiction to the same. In the present instance our friend’s 
amnesia is a very conscious one; there is no doubt that he remembers 
much more than he claimed to remember or is willing to state and 
under the cover of being frank and friendly, he is concealing a great 
deal. But we can hardly expect him to be frank. He realizes the 
danger of the legal aspects of what he has done and therefore main- 
tains that he was insane during the period he was writing these 
letters and hence does not remember what he has done. He does 
not trust the physicians and he has no confidence in the hospital; a 
psychopath himself, he has been associated with psychopaths so often 
as to learn and acquire some of their methods of defenses of which 
claimed amnesia is a very frequent one. 


On admission to St. Elizabeths the patient appeared in good 
physical condition, nor did he show any gross psychotic symptoms or 
even residuals of his recent upset in prison. He spoke of persecutions 
by a certain federal officer and expressed mild grandiose ideas, such as 
having $18,000; this however, as admitted later to one of the prisoners, 
was only intended as a stall for the doctors; in conversation with the 
physician he denied ever having entertained such ideas, stating further 
that if such was really the case he must have been crazy indeed. 

The routine mental examination was quite well responded to; yet 
the psychometric examination made by Dr. Winifred Richmond using 
the Stanford-Binet test showed him to have a mental level of thirteen 
years and five months, which is far below what one would expect who 
is not familiar with his particular type. Even at that he is given credit 
for several tests to which his reaction was somewhat doubtful. The 
report further states: ‘He has a basal year of nine and no credits 
beyond fourteen. He is essentially a verbalist; he has a large stock of 
words and uses them glibly, but when held to exact definition he has 
considerable difficulty. He makes a great display of learning, using long 
words and discusses the subject at length and often fails completely to 
answer the original question. Thus he barely succeeds in interpreting 
the pictures and in finding the moral lessons in the fable-tests which 
the average twelve-year-old child does rather readily. In general his 
power of comprehension is much below what it appears on the surface. 
Though he has spent much time on mathematics, he cannot do the 
simple arithmetic problems in the fourteenth year. In free association 
the words he gives are quite childish, being names of animals or of 
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objects in the room. Memory is good in itself, but his ability to asso- 
ciate and coordinate is so poor that memory cannot be used to much 
advantage. The field of attention is narrow; he grasps at the first thing 
that strikes him, to the exclusion of other features; thus in the reading 
test in the tenth year he can remember but one item, saying that he 
wasn’t paying attention to what he read, merely trying to read it quickly. 
He works by grasping and talking about it interminably until he finally 
clarifies it in his own mind or strikes a solution that appears to him 
reasonable. Thus, though he appears to react promptly he is really 
slow, and exceeds the time limit on a number of problems. He is very 
egotistic, being well satisfied with his performance, and taking every 
opportunity to discourse upon himself and his accomplishments. He 
has no interest in the examination in itself, nor any idea of what it 
may mean in his case, but utilizes it as an opportunity to indulge in his 
exhibitionistic tendencies. 


“ His manner of talking all around a question and evading the real 
issue, of reiterating his statements and refusing to venture further 
opinions, appear to be due not so much to an emotional blocking or to his 
fear of saying something that will incriminate him as to the fact that he 
is groping in a mental confusion and trying to cover his inability to 
understand.” 


This patient, then, is seen to possess behind an apparent intelli- 
gence, a rather shallow thought content, an actual inability to think 
clearly and deeply or grasp more than there appears immediately on 
the surface. Although having definitely been taught the lesson that 
his manner of utilizing memory has done him more harm than good, 
he continued to use all his spare time while in the hospital in the 
study and memorizing history and high sounding words from the 
dictionary which the patients say he used in conversation with them. 
Dimly conscious of his defects he hopes by a display of learning he 
may conceal a fundamental lack. Behind an apparent profundity 
there is hidden a marked intellectual poverty and in talking to him, 
one is impressed by his compensatory activity. He is very boastful, 
uses high flown language all the time, never uses a small word when 
a larger one will do, is bombastic and exhibitionistic. One is further 
impressed by the unusually large number of adjectives he uses, wholly 
out of proportion to the number of verbs in the sentence; more par- 
ticularly adjectives of the pompous and superlative type, as if the 
shallow and retarded thought, unable, for lack of facts or ideas, to 
express itself clearly, must for the sake of greater emphasis, pile up 
one adjective after another to make its meaning understood or 
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accepted. This is also true of the all too numerous explanatory 
phrases and almost useless repetitions, all connoting a marked com- 
pensatory activity for an undoubted poverty of ideas as if the doubt- 
ing mind, uncertain of itself and groping for expression, must use 
everything to impress, if not overwhelm the hearers or readers. 





He was apparently worried from the beginning about the possible out- 
come of his case and during his stay in hospital all his efforts were 
directed toward proving beyond peradventure of doubt that he was 
unquestionably insane; and to support his contention he would bring 
forth a veritable armamentarium of arguments. He shifted the whole 
burden on the attacks of influenza and scarlet fever; speaking at great 
length of his terrible condition in prison, and if these be not sufficient 
detailing in addition a description of symptoms, even half of which would 
brand its possessor as being extremely neurotic. During the ward 
rounds he talked endlessly to the physician about the various possibilities 
and probabilities of his case, his main contention being that he was unques- 
tionably “ coockooed ” when he wrote these letters in question as seen from 
the final decision of the medical board; adding further that because he was 
not responsible then, he cannot be punished and therefore, if he is 
ever sent to prison, he certainly will never serve his sentence, hinting 
at committing suicide. On the next ward rounds he was ready to dis- 
cuss the subject again and at greater length. It was necessary for the 
physician to humor the patient on such occasions and paint the outcome 
of his case in rosy colors; for at any suggestion that his case might 
turn out against him, he would become worried, anxious and quite upset 
for some time. He showed quite rapid changes in mood, but in general 
he was inclined to be melancholy, taking a pessimistic view of things, 
frequently adding that a proletarian and plebeian like him, has not much 
of a show in this capitalistic society and he knew that at the trial they 
are going to rub it into him good and plenty. If he did not get any 
letters from home for a while, he would worry a great deal, believing 
that the people at the other end have all forsaken him. He often liked to 
go into the physician’s office and describe to him over and over again 
his mental breakdown and the many nervous symptoms he had. He was 
quite an artist at that and was careful to describe them in detail and in a 
somewhat hypochondriacal tone, emphasizing the terrible condition he 
was in all through these years with the twitchings of the eyelids, 
sweating, exhaustion and balls of fire before his eyes and of his extreme 
nervousness; all this showing beyond any doubt that he must have been 
crazy then; and this he would try to contrast with the splendid physical 
and mental condition he feels he is in at the present time. He would 
also tell the physician on the ward what excellent doctors they were and 
how greatly he benefited by their wonderful treatment, because they 
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cured him and he was in such bad shape. Having shown now that he 
was insane at one time and that he is all right now, that the letters were 
written during the breakdown and any way they were only a few, he 
would then proceed to argue according to his logic that in all reasonable- 
ness he ought to be allowed to go free, and there isn’t the slightest chance 
in the world for him to do it again. Quite frequently he would also 
complain to the physician about one ache and pain or another, saying 
that these are left over from his breakdown. A medicine would be given 
him and next day he would tell the doctor what a wonderful medicine 
it was. 

More for the purpose of getting at some of his unconscious material, 
the patient was asked to express his views on such subjects as tramping, 
marriage, perversions, philosophy of life, etc., as well as to describe 
some of his fellow prisoners.2 He would write these quite willingly 


3 (Abstracts from patient’s writings) 


(a) My Tramping Experience. 

“My motive in traveling in the capacity of a tramp was for the purpose 
of studying in a rudimentary fashion social conditions, the disposition of 
society toward the tramp and to whet my appetite for the diagnosis of the 
inevitably low social stratum, a sequel of our chaotic state of economics. 
Wherever I went, whether it be Metropolis, Hamlet or Village, I was 
cognizant of the fact that as a tramp I was not welcomed, this cold manner 
of reception substantiating my contention that man creates false standards. 
In my rampage through the country I have come in contact with some very 
intelligent men. At times I have been hard pressed for food and at times 
I also have had difficulty in obtaining lodging for the night, and it is at 
these times when a man is suffering a streak of adversity that he has a 
chance to study the workings of the human heart and mind. 

“In my short experiences as a tramp, I have been in some very unkempt 
and vicious environments and have seen life in a very low and raw state 
of manifestations. Moreover, I have also suffered various forms of priva- 
tions and exposures, such as sleeping in box cars in cold nights, riding on 
top of fast express trains, on the brakebeams of freight cars, in the so- 
called jungles along the railway and in filthy, cheap lodging houses in 
Metropolitan cities, begged on the highways—in short I have experienced 
the general routine and traditions incidental to the life of a tramp. 

“ During the last sixteen or seventeen years I have had a liberal share of 
‘Bohemian Life’ and have been associated with some pretty high fliers, but 
I have never engaged in sex perversions, although I had intercourse with 
women, perhaps too frequently. . . . On all these occasions, however, I 
have conducted myself beyond reproach, never committing an act of infamy 
that would put a stigma upon my honor.” Talks on further about the 
relation of tramp to community, advancing numerous arguments tending 
to shift the entire burden of failure on society. Pleads that all human beings 
are alike. 
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especially if told that these descriptions were excellent, that they showed 
an educated mind, etc., and it was evident that this pleased him immensely. 
In general he was very susceptible to praise. 


In his attitude toward the environment he showed much of a childish 
reaction and in his adaptation to hospital routine he appeared quite lazy, 
refusing under one pretext or another to participate in any of the ward 
work, or even take care of his own room; a very strong stimulus be- 
ing required to make him do any work at all or more work than he 
thought was immediately necessary for his personal purposes; even at 


(b) On Marriage and Perversions. 

Adduces at great length arguments to show that sex perversion is to a 
large extent an inevitable result of ill conceived social relations, of “dog 
eat dog society.” He argues that by reason of stress of economic conditions 
many young men are obliged to lead a single life in spite of all their dreams 
and ideals, The same is true of women. Thus the sperm for generating 
the human species becomes lost. The young man looks for sex gratifica- 
tion to “charity” or to a “brothel”; the girl at first satisfies herself with 
dance halls but these lead eventually to selling her body in a brothel. Sex 
perversions result from the effort on the part of the prostitute to receive 
greater remuneration. Because there are no genuine feelings in such relations 
between men and women, the man experiences a feeling of humiliation; 
hence he often loses his desire for sexual intercourse by a sudden refusal 
of his organ to respond to the performance of its required functions. 
Under such circumstances he resorts to a form of sex perversion rather than 
to remain unsatisfied. Speaks of homosexuality as a great evil, a perfidious 
act of self-debasement; of masturbation as a curse besetting mankind, a 
malicious mode of self-abuse. Rages against all forms of perversions, 
speaking of them as vile processes of sex gratification, debasing practices 
and degrading exhibitions of vice. Recites numerous instances of perver- 
sions actually witnessed by him, saying that shortly after witnessing these 
“perfidious acts” he began studying books on sex perversions. States he 
has heard it said among men that a homosexual is born when father had 
intercourse with mother at a time when cessation of relations is imperative 
and indispensable to the normal birth of an infant. 


(c) On Life. 

Speaks in a philosophical vein of life, its origin and inception. “ Life 
to me is a manifestation of the great author of our being, it symbolizes 
the greatness of the exalted ruler of the Universe and dwarfs the finite 
conception and achievement of man into oblivion. . . . Sexual relations 
are essential for the perpetuation of life. Life in its infancy seems to 
depict and convey a living message of peace and divinity. To my mind 
there is nothing more beautiful than a babe nestling at its mother’s breast, 
it is the most perfect symbol of innocence. The most predominant fact in 
the study of “life” is that almost the minute the infant is born, its first 
natural impulse is to seek the “mammy” or its mother’s breast.” 
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that he would show a constant tendency to lapse into a more leisurely 
attitude. Although trying at all times to convey the impression that he is 
ever ready to codperate with the hospital, he has, as a matter of actual 
fact, shown himself not only not codperative but even spiteful in an 
underhanded manner; and there is hidden behind his laziness not only a 
definite disinclination to do anything for the hospital, but even a com- 
plete distrust, nay hatred against anything that bears the suggestion of a 
stamp of authority. To explain the undercurrent of hatred noted in his 
letters and directed against the government and privileged classes, it was 
favorite with him to say that he was always radically inclined and his 
sympathies were always on the side of the plebeian and the underdog. 
It seems reasonably clear, however, that this is essentially a morbid type 
of radicalism and is more of being in the nature of a projection 
mechanism; representing on the one hand a compensatory attitude, 
because of his failure to make an adequate social adjustment, and its 
concomitant feeling of inferiority; and on the other hand, yet more 
| important, representing another aspect of his father hatred complex 
projected socially on all that bears the stamp of authority. 

It was clear, however, to the hospital authorities that abnormal as 
this man was, he could not be regarded as being psychotic in the accepted 
j sense of the term; accordingly, as his case was nolle prossed he was 
discharged into his own care. On the day he left the hospital he came 
to bid the physician good-bye and seemed to be more talkative than 
usual. He spoke in a very bitter vein of the treatment which was 
accorded him through his confinement, raged and raved against the 
government and its various officials. Said that most of what he said 
while in prison was in his terms “ bunk,” that he gave the physicians 
only enough information to have and keep their good will. Admitted, 
P however, that his essential difficulties were largely, if not entirely, sexual, 
but added here that he has not told us all he knew and he would be a fool 
to tell it to anyone. 

Of his subsequent fate we know but little. Although having reiterated 
while in the hospital that he was through writing letters to anyone that 
might again put him into trouble, he evidently could not resist the 
temptation and wrote a rather offensive letter to Mr. C. C. who originally 
arrested him.4 A personal communication from him to the physicians 
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4 Excerpts from the letter: 
] . . . You might think it an affront on my part to write you a letter 
after having written letters of an obscene nature to members of your 
family two years ago. Nevertheless, I will take that chance. 

Well, I am back again in this city of “destiny.” I certainly 
; would not have come back again if it were not for my mother. I know I 
will have a hard road to travel. The N—— people are known for their 
“hospitality.” I am not responsible for these obscene letters. They were 
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stated that he was getting along well economically, but continued to be 
bitter about the idle rich. 

How true to form does our friend run in this letter! He returns to 
N—— on account of his mother, reiterates that fundamentally he is all 
right and that he committed the offense because of a temporary impairment 
of mind; projects his difficulties on others, vehemently asserts that he never 
was guilty of any perversions and finally cautions and warns. 

The diagnosis in this case is as difficult as the diagnostic possi- 
bilities are many. A constitutional psychopath he is—of this there 
is no doubt, as seen from his occupational inadaptability, social mal- 
adjustment, vagabondism, malingering, etc. The history of emotional 
instability, restlessness and tantrums, tendency to seclusiveness with 
periods of depression, mother attachment and psychosexual impo- 
tence with marked compensatory activities suggest a precox type of 
personality whose difficulties came to the surface following infection; 
what speaks against this is that there is no evidence here of schizo- 
phrenia, intellectual impairment or emotional deterioration. There 
are a number of incidents in his history to suggest a projection 
mechanism, as for instance the explanation he offered for his dis- 
missal from post office service—the bunch had it in for him, people 
did not appreciate his abilities, etc.; and this coupled with his marked 
compensatory tendencies, the open and veiled hate reaction which he 
projected into many situations suggests that he has a fertile soil and 
the makings of paranoia. His fundamental difficulties are not 
markedly different from those which underlie paranoid states, but 
there is not sufficient projection shown here to justify such diagnosis, 
although he may well be on the road toward it. When he spoke to 


the result of an impaired mind. I went through enough sickness to kill 
an ordinary man, yet in spite of all I am all right now. I don’t deny 
that I am a product of the slums. I have been in bad environments for a 
good many years. Although my mother always tried to make me walk 
the right path, I failed to do that for any length of time. For four years 
previous to my apprehension, I tried to arouse myself and walk straight, 
but the old past was calling, the past of debauch and bad fellowship. 

At the time of my apprehension I had nine hundred dollars saved 
up that I worked for like a slave. It is all gone now. You succeeded in 
crushing me and I don’t blame you. Although my exhibits savor of perver- 
sion, I never was a pervert. When a man is unbalanced he will say things 
and never do them. I saw people in the hospital whose social status was 
of the highest and whose offenses make mine look like a Sunday School 
affair. . . . If you will do me the favor of not telling other people that 
I wrote the obscene letters, I will return it by not telling people contents 
of the same. 
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us of the taint in his heredity, sudden outbursts of anger, temper 
tantrums, periods of confusion and dazed states, fainting spells fol- 
lowed by periods of unconsciousness, the possibility of an epileptic 
constitution suggested itself; but we have not seen any further evi- 
dence of it in the hospital and the description is undoubtedly quite 
exaggerated. For a number of years this man concerned himself 
with obscene matters and in the last few years he was obsessed with 
the writing and sending off of obscene letters and pictures. The 
diagnosis of obsessional neurosis would probably cover the ground 
as well as any other diagnosis, and many of the symptoms and fea- 
tures of his case are indeed quite definitely hysterical. 

More important, however, than the labeling of the case is the 
understanding of essential difficulties under which he has been work- 
ing all his life; and it is quite clear from what has been said about 
him that these were wholly unconscious and not at all within his 
control. It is these difficulties that drove him to do what he did. 
Psychoanalysis might have been of distinct therapeutic benefit to 
him, but to this he would not submit, most probably because, like all 
neurotics that are narcissistically conditioned, he is quite satisfied 
with himself as he is and does not want to be otherwise. For the 
same reason it does not appear likely that he ever will be able to 
sublimate his sexual libido; and his compensatory activities will 
undoubtedly continue. It is not difficult to see also that on leaving 
the hospital, our patient’s fundamental difficulties were still there as 
they always have been and probably always remain with him, but 
they are not particularly dangerous. One may doubt, perhaps, 
whether he will ever write similar letters again. The two years of 
confinement have brought him in contact with reality with a bump 
as it were and have also taught him a good lesson in the sense that 
for some time yet he will see very vividly the dangers connected with 
such activity. Yet as the urge to gain satisfaction from the world 
of fantasy is gaining momentum it may become so strong and irre- 
sistible as to overcome any danger, however great. Again, he is so 
full of compensation, that he may devise another method, better yet, 
perhaps, through which he will be able to express his unconscious 
difficulties. On the other hand, just as in the past the urge to express 
himself in an antisocial manner was so strong as to obscure the 
danger connected therewith, so it is quite possible that in the future 
he may not even be satisfied with the pleasure to be derived from the 
world of fantasy such as the letter writing was and attempt to secure 
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satisfaction from reality, in which case he may become a danger to 
the community. His letters are replete with threats of bodily harm 
and he not only promises to murder several people, but even signs 
himself ‘“ Murder.” This may have been a harmless form of satis- 
faction for hatred; yet it carries dangerous potentialities and may 
be the anlage of a murderous attack. 

The legal aspects of the case are clear enough. Although the 
law recognizes only intent but not motive, it must be assumed that 
the latter conception implies a conscious motive; when, however, as 
is unquestionably the case with our patient, the motivation is wholly 
unconscious and the deed is committed solely by reason of it, it 
becomes in fact an irresistible impulse for which the individual can 
not be held responsible, even though it be admitted that he may have 
had sufficient mentality not only to know that it was both legally and 
morally wrong, but even to perceive clearly the results of the deed. 
For it is a universally recognized principle in law that no man can 
be punished for involuntary deeds, especially if they come within 
the purview of mental illness. This particular case is, moreover, 
strengthened by the fact that the offense was committed on more 
than one occasion and was habitual rather than singular. 

The ultimate solution of the problem is essentially within the 
province of mental hygiene. The man has no cultivable gifts of 
character that would help him to socialize his strivings at the high 
level he always aimed at but never could reach; nor, presumably, if he 
had such, would he care to sublimate his libido at the expense of 
parting with the earlier infantile attachments which mean to him 
vastly more; for, although an adult physically, he is psychobiologically 
still an infant and in his social adaptation reacts accordingly. But 
he is not particularly dangerous at the present time, and within his 
limits he can still be of considerable use to himself and society; | 
knowing as we do that his antisocial activities were unconsciously 
motivated, punishment in his case would be neither useful nor desir- 
able. To confine him, therefore, within the walls of a prison may 
help us to get rid of the necessity of handling a difficult situation; 
but it will not solve the problem nor absolve us from the responsibility 
for the same. In a protected, wool and cotton environment that will 
sympathetically understand his limitations, he may get along reason- 
ably well without getting into marked difficulties ; but such an environ- 
ment is at present not very easy to find. Under the circumstances 
society is obliged to let him go for better or for worse; and pre- 
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sumably when he gets into trouble again, to handle the situation 
anew. A rather costly procedure, to be sure, but it is the best we 
can do under the circumstances until the time comes when every 
criminal will be examined by the physician before he is tried by the 
judge, to be studied and treated as an individual and not en masse 
and when instead of prisons we shall have clinics and more hospitals 
for the mentally ill. 


SUMMARY 


The case here related is one of a young man who was arrested on 
a charge of mailing obscene letters. These letters, in addition to 
being exceedingly gross and vulgar and describing in rich and pic- 
turesque detail a great variety of sexual acts and perversions, also 
showed a marked undercurrent of hatred directed against government 
aufhority and the “ idle ” rich. 

The family history of this young man is practically negative and 
the early personal history appears uneventful. He did rather poorly 
in school and did not even complete the fifth grade. His occupational 
history, although much at variance with the average, does not suggest 
that it was in any noteworthy manner an important factor in his 
social difficulties and maladaptations. 

Of the more significant environmental influences that moulded 
his life and profoundly affected his subsequent history, it may be 
noted that the predominant role in family affairs was played by the 
energetic, aggressive mother, much in contrast to the rather dreamy 
and inefficient father. It is further learned that toward his mother 
the patient developed an unusually strong affective attachment, while 
toward the father he always appeared to display a definite aversion. 

A study of his sexual life gives many evidences of very profound 
pathology. Since early childhood he was noted as being very seclu- 
sive and rather effeminate, with a marked disinclination toward the 
usual games and pastimes of boys. Nor, on reaching puberty, did 
it seem that he was in any way attracted by women; in fact he 
appeared to shun them; and although claiming a normal sexual life, 
his attitude and behavior appeared anything but normal. Taking in 
consideration the more significant events of his life as well as the 
nature and content of his unconscious productions, his difficulties can 
be traced to homosexuality, the outward manifestations of which 
were evidenced by many and vicarious compensatory activities, by 
his exhibitionistic and narcissistic tendencies and other overt behavior 
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definitely suggesting the abnormal. Symptomatologically, the case 
may be diagnosed as one of obsessional neurosis. 

On the physical side there are but few abnormalities noted; 
neuropsychic disturbances, however, there are many. These make 
their appearance at puberty when he began to show many symptoms 
of emotional instability, frequent temper tantrums as well as periods 
of depression. The age of twenty-three seems to have been the 
breaking point in his life, for in this period were noted in him greater 
inefficiency in industrial adaptation, increased sexual weakness with 
its attending symptoms of incomplete and delayed erections, prema- 
ture ejaculation and orgasm, etc., an unsuccessful attempt at mar- 
riage, tramping and excessive studying with undue emphasis on 
matters of sexual pathology. The neuropsychic disturbances above 
mentioned became more marked and accentuated and expressed 
themselves in frequent episodic outbreaks highly suggestive of homo- 
sexual panics. But this man being the type of an individual who 
could not willingly or easily reconcile himself to an inferiority, we 
see him now compensating in many and divers ways, which com- 
pensatory activities failing in turn to give the satisfaction sought, 
finally culminated in the writing and mailing of obscene letters and 
pictures. 

An analysis of these letters shows quite clearly that their writing 
was an absolute emotional necessity to him to satisfy some of his 
unconscious strivings; for there is in these letters a perfect delirium 
of sexual orgies and a veritable debauch in an attempt to gain satis- 
faction from the world of phantasy and thus produce a greatly 
heightened state of psychosexual excitement that would compensate 
in fancy for failure to effect a normal sexual adjustment in reality. 
(It may be added here that a subsidiary study was made of other 
cases in the hospital originally arrested on the same charge and it 
was shown that the mechanism underlying obscenity in general and 
obscene letter writing in particular, is not essentially different from 
that given above.) 

The tremendous psychobiological difficulties under which this 
man has been working all his life and of which obscene letter writing 
was an obvious antisocial expression, must evidently have been of 
slow growth and long duration and could hardly be explained, as 
attempted by the patient, on the basis of severe attacks of scarlet 
fever and influenza, although it is true that they may have exerted 
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some influence in so far, of course, as any infection, by reason of its 
toxemia, has a tendency to bring out latent difficulties. 

After being arrested and while still in jail the patient went 
through a mild transitory prison psychosis of the confusional type 
such as we often see in prisoners awaiting trial. Following this he 
claimed an amnesia for the crime, but he was obviously malingering 
in order to extricate himself from the legal dangers of the situation 
in which he was placed. In fact, throughout his imprisonment, his 
attitude was essentially in the nature of a defense reaction. 


CoNCLUSION 


Individuals arrested on the charge of writing and sending 
obscene letters through mail, can often be shown to be homosexuals, 
whose antisocial activities are psychogenically motivated by uncon- 
scious conflicts and they should therefore be treated as mentally ill 
and not as criminals. 
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POETRY AND NEUROSIS 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ARTIST AND OF 
ARTISTIC CREATIVE ABILITY 


By Dr. WILLIAM STEKEL 
OF VIENNA 


Authorized English Version by James S. Van Teslaar 
(Continued from page 208) 


Compare these verses of Traum ein Leben with the following 
passage in his diary: 

“I cannot endure things thus any longer. If this unbearable, 
slow dragging along keeps up I shall perish. This ominous, soul 
killing feeling of uniqueness, this continual doubting of my own 
worth, this hopeless yearning of my heart—I can endure it no 
longer! Therefore away,—off with this unbearable situation! Forth 
into the wide world I must venture so as to drown at least this 
craving if it cannot be gratified. Amidst the world’s uproar, in 
strange lands, surrounded by other people, perhaps my soul will 
again find that peace which made the days of my earlier youth to 
flow so happily; perhaps the Swiss Alps will awaken in my soul 
once more that feeling which streamed forth so bountifully in 
Blanka von Castilien and which now, depressed by the burden of my 
current mood, is altogether too helpless. Yes, forth to Switzerland! 
Heavenly country! Indeed, in your valleys, among your fields, if 
anywhere, I should seek again that peace of mind which I lost in 
the midst of these disgusting, maimed, narrow souls. The manly 
utterances of your inhabitants shall make me forget the silly twaddle 
of these half-men; I shall wander through those holy towns which 
have been baptized by Winkelried with the blood of his body, the 
places hallowed by Erlach with his mighty deeds. I must fly away 
from this miserable land of despotism and stupidity and all the 
attendant evils, away from this land where public service is still 
measured with the hoary yard stick of bygone days, where nothing 
is considered a worthy enjoyment unless it be something eatable, 
where a Collin is regarded as a matador, where wisdom is a crime 
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and where instruction is branded as the worst of crimes against the 
State . . . where the crassest mediocrity only thrives while 
the exceptional personalities are exterminated through fear of the 
superior man. Why was it my fate to be born in such a land! 

“ But, why complain of that. Where are the dreamed-of advan- 
tages of other Countries? Is it not the fate of genius everywhere 
to be misunderstood? Is not the Frenchman as much a slave as 
the Austrian or—the Swiss? 

“Indeed, it is so. Even the Swiss, too, the very people who, as 
portrayed for us by the immortal Miiller, in his day spread their 
fame among all the nations of the earth with their heroic deeds at 
Morgarten and at Sempach, they too have fallen, they too are but 
slaves! Wherever I turn, I am struck by the signs of human con- 
fusion, even away down in the valleys of paradisaical Switzerland, 
there now dwell a race of people who read about the heroic deeds 
of their forefathers, recorded by Miller, without engendering that 
guilty feeling of self-abasement which would make them want to 
blow out their brains,—a selfish, tricky, cunning and deceitful race of 
people; like a monkey in’ Alexander’s harness the people are en- 
chained and they cling miserably to those very mountain slopes from 
which their forefathers’ heroic sword glistened defiance against all 
enemies of freedom. Even you, Helvetia, cannot charm me with 
your glaciers, your water-falls on the Rhone, and your liberty cap 
on which the bells ring forth whenever you stir. Good by! You 
shall not see me. I might visit the Beinhaus bei Murten only to 
find there a French watchman. But you happy Eiland, but seldom 
trod upon by the defiling foot of the European, on whose cliffs 
danger keeps watch—you shall receive me; you seem plucked by 
divine fingers out of the mischievous earthly hands to be set apart 
as a heavenly refuge for those who are weary, who are driven away 
from the bosom of their mother land by the scourage of vulgarity, 
Otaheiti, looming up in my phantasy like an enchanted land—to 
you all my yearnings turn, you I paint in such glowing colors during 
the quiet hours of my melancholy dreaming. Grant me a cabin for 
myself and Georg and a woman mate who, born out of your lap, 
shall find her happiness in her man mate and the gratification of all 
her wishes in a tuft of feathers. Grant me a few trees, to rest in 
their shadow, to nourish my body with the fruits thereof and I will 
raise my hands to heaven and proclaim: I am happy! Yes, I am 
strongly determined, my mind is made up, I must save myself away 
from everything that binds me down. Can it be possible that happi- 
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ness must be achieved only upon the miserable beaten pathway bear- 
ing the footmarks of all these respectable beasts of burden? No, 
never! I know of a greater happiness than to live merely in order 
to eat, and my life is none too great a price for my peace of mind.” 


The lines quoted from the drama disclose the same dissatisfac- 
tion with life on the part of Rustan, the hero, as is shown in this 
passage from the author’s diary. He the dream-stirred artist, whc 
in his flights of phantasy encompasses a world of adventures, finds 
himself compelled to endure the monotonous existence of a mere 
clerk, he must spend precious hours bending over innumerable 
stupid papers, while an inexpressible restlessness draws him into 
the wide world. Was that not a serious conflict which his soul had 
to go through over and over day after day? And yet an inner voice 
counselled him that this quiet devotion to duty was preferable to a 
life of wild adventure in the world at large. His Traum cin Leben 
expresses this trimming of one’s sails down to reality, this necessary 
adjustment to a humdrum existence. In a dream the artist conjures 
up before his mental vision all the possibilities which might arise if 
he should yield to the inexpressible longing for adventure. 

The drama starts with reality. Massud, a wealthy proprietor, 
lives with his daughter Mirza in a plain cabin, Rustan, his nephew, 
loves Mirza and is to become her husband. It is not difficult to 
trace many similarities between Massud and Grillparser’s father, 
while Mirza obviously represents a fusion of his mother Marianne 
and his cousin Marie Rizy, in whom the artist once felt a keen heart 
interest. Any one familiar with the language of dreams will not 
be surprised at the fusion of the name Marie and Rizy into Mirza. 

The theme for his Traum ein Leben Grillparzer borrowed from 
Voltaire’s novel, “The Black and the White.” The name Mirza 
occurs also in the earlier work but with an entirely different con- 
ception. There Mirza is pictured as a country gentleman; Grill- 
parzer adopted that name for his heroine obviously because of the 
euphonic similarity. 

The action begins with Mirza’s complaint to her uncle Massud 
that Rustan, once so kindly, has changed and now roams about the 
mountains late into the night. Massud admits that for some time 
past a wild spirit seems to have taken possession of Rustan’s rest- 
less soul and that he now dreams only of combats and conquests. 
Mirza attributes the change to his new servant Zanga. We note 
already that Zanga is a character which obviously serves merely as 
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a personification of the unconscious with all its dark cravings and 
instincts. Zanga is the personification of evil, not unlike Mephisto 
in Faust.!_ The two contrary trends of the soul are here represented 
by Rustan and Zanga. 

But let us return to the action of the drama. Massud relates 
further that Rustan has sought a quarrel with Osmin and has struck 
out at the latter. We shall find out later in the course of our analysis 
what or who this mysterious Osmin stands for. 

While Mirza and Massud disappear into the hut, Zanga and 
Rustan appear upon the scene. Zanga sneers at the helplessness of 
Rustan who having behaved badly towards Osmin, that fresh young 
fellow who had mocked him, will now have to submit to a scolding 
from his uncle. Rustan answers to that: 


Glaubst du, dass ich seine Worte 
Seines Tadels Aussbruch scheue? 
Nimmer braucht ich zu erroten, 

Was ich tat, kann ich vertreten; 
K6nnt’ich’s nicht, ich war’ nicht hier. 
Nicht der Schmerz, den mir sein Zirnen, 
Der, den es ihm selber kostet 

Macht mich seinen Anblick flieh’n. 
Konnt’ er all’ doch seine Sorge, 
Seine Angst um mich, mit einem, 
Einem Feuergusse stromen 

Auf dies unverwahrte Herz 

Und dann kalt und ruhig bleiben 

Bei des wilden Tun und Treiben, 
Hier! er kithle seinen Schmerz. 

Aber dass ich sehen muss, 

Wie der nahverwandten Wiinsche, 
Gleich entziigelt wilden Pferden, 
Nord- und siidenwarts gespannt, 

An den Leichnam unsers Friedens, 
Rasch gespornt, zerfleischend reissen; 
Dass ich sehe, wie wir beide, 
Birgern gleich aus fremden Zonen, 
Lang uns gegeniiber stehn, 


1 Similar personifications of “consciousness” and the “ unconscious” 


are: Franz and Karl Moor, Clavigo and Carlos, Oscar Wilde’s The Picture 
of Dorian Gray, Othello and Iago, Molnar’s The Devil, etc. 
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Sprechen und uns nich begreifen, 
Einem mit dem andern ztrnend, 
Ob gleich Lieb in beider Herzen, 
Weil, was Brot in einer Sprache, 
Gift heisst in des andern Zunge, 
Und der Gruss der frommen Lippe, 
Flucht scheint in dem fremden Ohr: 
Das ruft diesen Schmerz empor. 


These words describe very accurately Grillparzer’s relationship 
to his father. Particularly the expression about bread in one lan- 
guage turning to poison in another language—a clear reference to 
the quarrels between father and son on account of the latter’s addic- 
tion to poetry writing—discloses most clearly Grillparzer’s attitude 
towards his parent. 

But the unconscious rebels against the prerogatives of conscious- 
ness. Zanga mockingly advises Rustan to adjust himself wholly to 
the tongue spoken by his elders. 


Nun, so lernt denn seine Sprache, 

Er wird Eure nimmer lernen! 

Und wer weiss? An Lektionen 

Lasst’s der alter Herr nicht fehlen. 
Bleibt im Land und nahrt Euch redlich. 
Auch die Ruhe hat ihr Schones. 


These lines portray clearly the scolding of the severe, self- 
righteous, indeed over-righteous lawyer Wenzel Grillparzer, who 
certainly did not spare lessons whenever he thought his son needed 
them. 

Zanga raises Rustan’s hopes to the highest pitch by his reference 
to the Prince of Samarkand. He tells that master Osmin, the Prince 
of Samarkand, too, was but a village boy; but now he stands covered 
with glory, a mighty person: 


Ihr seid aus demselben Ton, 
Aus dem Gliick die Manner bildet 
Fir die Purpur, fiir den Thron. 


That undoubtedly is a hint by way of contrast to the fact that 
the Grillparzer family traces its origin back to simple country folk; 
on the other hand Reich, cogently enough, is of the opinion that 


2 Grillparzer’s Dramen, 1908, 3rd ed. 
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this passage is a direct reference to Napoleon. Napoleon who 
achieved so much, too, was a lawyer’s son, like Grillparzer. Zanga’s 
talk grows more seductive. By his grandiose account of a majestic 
life of combat he means to convince Rustan that real living consists 
not of idle dreams but of action and deeds. Why doubt any fur- 
ther? Incidentally it may be mentioned that Grillparzer’s whole 
attention was devoted to hypochondriacal reflections ; precisely action 
and deeds were beyond him. 

Mirza and Massud appear upon the scene and to avoid a quarrel 
between the two men Mirza places herself between Massud and 
Rustan when she sees that Rustan is about to approach the old man. 
Obviously a reminiscence of his mother who often did thus so 
as to prevent a quarrel between father and son. Conversation turns 
to the clash with Osmin. Zanga tells how the quarrel arose: 


Mittag war es und die Jager, 

Von der Arbeit Last zu ruh’n, 
Kammen alle, wie sie pflegen, 

Auf dem Wisengrund zusammen, 
Um am Rand der klaren Quelle, 
Mit des Weidsacks kargem Vorrat 
Und Gesprach sich zu erlaben. 
Unter ihnen war Osmin, 

Ein verwohnter trotz’ger Junge, 
Der von Ol und Salben duftet, 
Wie ’nes Blumenhdndler’s Laden. 
Der tat denn gar breit und vornehm, 
Sprach von seinen Heldentaten, 
Seinem Gliicke bei den Weibern, 
Wie des Konigs Tochter selber 

Bei der Tafel nach ihm schiele, 

Und was denn des Zuegs noch mehr. 


At this point I want to lift the veil which surrounds Osmin’s 
mysterious figure. Osmin, as we shall see more clearly later; is 
none other than Grillparzer’s brother, Camillo. (Originally this 
personage was to be called Saphor.) Camillo, our artist’s third 
brother, was exceptionally coddled and petted by the mother, he had 
a strikingly womanly appearance; moreover, as Grillparzer relates 
in his autobiography, this brother was fond of playing with dolls 
and girl’s dresses. Zanga’s words: 
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Ein verwohnter, trotz’ger Junge, 
Der von 61 und Salben duftet. 


A spoiled and stubborn fellow 
Who smelled of oil and salves, 


refer to that fact. That he leers upon the king’s very daughter, 
is a reference which will become clear later when we discover who, 
Gulnare, the King’s daughter, is standing for. 

Grillparzer’s old, inexpressible jealousy of his brother comes 
here strongly to the surface. He must have often wished to revenge 
himself on the young fellow; more than that, he may have wished 
him dead. No one need to be surprised at that. Any one familiar 
with the soul of the neurotic knows that such fanciful entertaining 
of death wishes is never absent from the neurotic make-up and that 
this phantasy becomes later a serious and inexhaustible source of 
bitter self-reproaches. Of course, this mainspring of self-reproach 
is something of which not every neurotic is conscious, but I must 
recall in this connection the beautiful expression of Grillparzer : 
“Every heart has its secrets which it most anxiously hides from 
itself.” 


The dramatic action unfolds rapidly. Rustan vociferates loudly 
for his freedom; he must leave: 


Seht, mich duldet’s hier nicht langer, 
Diese Ruhe, diese Stille, 

Lastend driickt sie meine Brust. 

Ich muss fort, ich muss hinaus, 
Muss die Flammen, die hier toben, 
Strémen in den freien Ather 
Driicken diesen heissen Busen 

An des Feindes heisse Brust. 

Dass er in gewalt’gem Anstoss 
Breche oder sich entlade; 

Muss der aufgeregten Krafft 

Einen wird’gen Gegner suchen 

Eh’ sie gegen mich sich kehrt 

Und den eignen Herrn verzehrt. 
Seht ihr mich verwundert an? 

Nur ein Tor verhehlt den Brand.” 
Spracht Ihr selber ; lasst mich léschen, 
Gebt mir Urlaub und entlasst mich. 
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These verses show clearly that in the midst of his inactivity, an 
overcharge of energy consumed Rustan’s soul. The pleas of 
Massud and Mirza are useless. He wants to venture at once into 
the world; finally he is prevailed upon to spend one more night at 
home and to listen to the words of an old Derwish before parting. 
Only a brief delay. Rustan is charmed at the thought that soon his 
long slumbering wish is to become a reality at last. He is restless 
and tosses around unable to sleep. The tones of a harp are heard, 
the old Derwish sings and Rustan repeats the majestic words of 
the song: 

Schatten sind des Lebens Giiter 
Schatten seiner Freuden Schar. 
Schatten, Worte, Winsche, Taten, 
Die Gedanken nur sind wahr. 
Und die Liebe die du fihlest, 
Und das Gute, das du tust 

Und kein Wachen, als im Schlafe, 
Wenn du einst im Grabe ruhst. 


He falls into a slumber, the environment changes. A big, gold- 
glimmering snake appears, rearing its head higher and higher. The 
snake, obviously introduced from the Zauberflote, which made a 
strong impression on Grillparzer, according to his own statement, 
of course, is the best known symbol for temptation especially as it 
emanates from the sexual realm. One need only consider the 
Biblical snake and the same symbol in fairy tales. In his Die 
Symbolik des Marchens, Riklin® has traced most clearly the signifi- 
cance of the symbol. The snake crawling into the bed with the 
king’s daughter and kissed by her turns into a majestic prince. 
Transposed from the symbolic jargon into ordinary terms this means: 
whoever masters his disgust, achieves his kingdom through the 
power of love. The snake is therefore a symbol of male (sometimes 
also of female) sexuality. 

Here towards the end of the first act, the snake rears itself 
powerfully behind the palm trees—to a certain extent indicative of 
the fact that all human endeavor and achievement has its roots in 
the dark depths of sexuality; we note that Rustan wants to achieve 
a kingdom in order to “ offer it at the feet of his beloved.” But 
probably nearer the truth, though of course more cryptic, is the 


3 English version by Dr. Wm. A. White, Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monograph Series, No. 21. 
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explanation that the whole acquisitive instinct is centered on the 
desire to win the queen, or, as the plot is here presented, the king’s 
daughter. 

However, the wish which is capable of surcharging the dreams of 
the neurotic with overflowing emotions is not as innocent as that. 
The neurotic’s wishes are sinful and therefore repressed; but every 
repressed sexual wish as it presses forth from the unconscious into 
consciousness carries along a dreadful hollow-cheeked companion: 
the ghost of anxiety. Repressed sexual wishes turn into morbid 
dreads. And so the wish dream which here meets Rustan’s eyes in 
process of fulfillment turns into a neurotic anxiety dream. Shall I 
disclose already at this early juncture the far-reaching criminal 
wishes of our hero? Perhaps here and there a reader already sur- 
mises them. I prefer to reserve this disclosure until the truth of 
it shall become more obvious in the course of the dream analysis. 

The second act takes place in a woodsy region; there are rocks 
in the background divided by a stream and a bridge across the latter. 
As a matter of fact a typical out-of-door scene can hardly be repre- 
sented otherwise more appropriately and yet this scene bears so 
dream-like a character, that the experienced analyst is necessarily 
led to see therein a genuine symbolic dream picture. I shall refrain 
from any attempt to interpret the symbolism of this open country 
scene. There are other features which I shall be obliged to mention 
and which will most likely rouse the reader’s resistance. 

Rustan enjoys his freedom and Zanga teaches him a number of 
things ; for one thing he is advised to reflect seriously before starting 
anything : 


Unsre Neigungen, Gedanken, 
Scheinen gleich sie ohne Schranken, 
Gehn doch, wie die Rinderherde, 
Eines in des andern Tritt, 

Drum, bei allem, was ihr macht, 
Sei der Angfang reif bedacht.+ 


Zanga relates further, that the Prince from Samarkand being 
hard pressed by his enemy the occasion has arisen for him to dis- 
tinguish himself or perish in the attempt. 


4 The doctrine of the association of ideas can hardly be given more 
fitting expression in poetic form. 
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Siegt Ihr, sprechen wir vom Lohne: 
Mancher fand so eine Krone. 


If you win a prize awaits thee 
Many a one has earned his crown that way. 


Deeds follow swiftly upon these words. A happy chance brings 
the King into this very forest on a hunt and he suddenly calls out 
for help. A powerful dragon threatens him. Rustan throws his 
spear at the beast but misses aim. At the same moment a stranger 
appears on the scene, clothed in a brown mantle and he cries out: 
Schlechte Schiitzen! Poor marksmen! He pierces the dragon with 
a lance, laughs out loud, scornfully, and rails at them with the words: 


Poor marksmen! Learn first how to aim! 

and disappears towards the heights. The king wakes up from his 
fainting spell, takes Rustan for his savior and thanks him. Rustan, 
instigated by Zanga does not decline the proferred thanks. Giulnare, 
the king’s daughter appears and she makes a tremendous impression 
on Rustan: 

Zanga, jene Lichtgestalt, 

Sich um seinen Nacken schmiegend, 

Weich in Vaterarmen liegend: 

Wie sie atmet, wie sie gliiht, 

Jede Fiber wogt und blwtht. 

Nun weist her auf mich sein Blick, 

Danket mir der Rettung Gliick, 

Zanga, nun nicht mehr zuriick! 

War’s am Rand mit meinen Tagen: 

Ich hab’ jenes Tier erschlagen. 


That lightsome figure nestling softly in her father’s arms, the 
King’s daughter, does not appear delineated with particular clear- 
ness in this, Grillparser’s last version. In the earlier sketches of the 
work, as Stephan Hock has shown in his careful study, “ Der Traum 
ein Leben” (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1904), she has played a much 
more significant role. In the drama Der Renegat von Breithaupt 
the hero Sapor, falls in love with his sister and kills his own father. 
The sister of course, was a fusion of his thought about the mother 5 
whom Grillparzer loved so passionately that when he was suffering 
from a serious illness in 1812 he thought he heard her voice and all 
his yearnings were directed towards her. 


5 A similar transposition from the mother to sister “ Bertha,” with whom 
Jaromir, the hero, is in love, will be found in Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau. 
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In this drama Giilnare assumes the role of Grillparzer’s mother. 
In the earliest project Rustan encountered a competitor for the hand 
of the Princess, Osmin (Camillo) whose claims were stronger than 
his own. Rustan was to be called Ismael.6 In the later version 
Ismael is no longer “ ihres Auges Lust und Gift.” “The bliss and 
poison in her eyes.” As Stephan Hock fittingly remarks: “ She no 
longer loves the dreamer, like Voltaire’s princess, or as in the first 
version—her love belongs to the Mitbewerber”’; and further: “ These 
changes involve also a delicate shifting of base in Rustan’s wishes. 
Now he strives for the crown as much as for the bride, the love-sick 
hero of Voltaire is displaced by an hero animated with personal 
ambition.” 

Obviously Grillparzer finds it difficult to portray openly his 
attachment to his mother—for it is she who is represented by 
Gilnare. In the course of time his love grew dim—at least the 
erotic aspects of it calmed down. Therefore in the later version 
Giilnare no longer pines after Rustan but turns instead to the 
“ Kammerling” (Camillo) Osmin. His hatred of Osmin is shown 
also in his diaries: 

“Recently I dreamed of a low, selfish trick that . . . played 
on me and I felt hurt. Early morning while I was still lying 
in bed, he himself came into my room. I cannot describe the hatred 
which I still felt against him inspired by that dream. I could hardly 
look at him. How absurd! Naturally, the dreamed-of evil side did 
not lie wholly outside the fellow’s actual character.” 

The plot again changes. Rustan’s love retreats entirely and 
Gilnare offers him her hand rather reluctantly. In this second ver- 
sion the Princess rejects all men: 

Meine Tochter sproden Sinns, 
Hatte stets verschmaht zu achten, 
Wonach Jungfraun sonst wohl trachten, 
Manneswerbung, Mannesgruss, 
Sei’s ein Fehler der Natur, 
Sei es eine friih’re Neigung, 
Einer jugendlicher Traumen, 
Rasch erstickt von mir im Keimen, 
Die zuriickliess solche Spur: 
Alle Freier, die ihr kamen, 
Friedlich ihren Abschied nahmen. 
6 Note the identity of the vowels in IsmAEl and GrlIllpArzEr. These 


identities play a significant réle in dreams. 
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Here the mother is portrayed as a woman of icy aloofness, per- 
haps out of motives that are only too plain. The third version 
shows her keenly roused by Rustan at once, 


Gliht vor Lust und Verlangen, 


and she throws her arms around the stranger’s neck. 

Even this version of his plot did not satisfy Grillparzer; he 
wanted to represent Giilnare as sentimental, yet he also wanted her 
reserved. That change did not wholly please him either; finally he 
decided upon the conception embodied in this drama—where the 
Princess recedes wholly to the background and there is scarce a 
mention of Rustan’s love for the Princess. In this vacillating be- 
tween various forms before Grillparzer was able to give artistic 
embodiment to his creations we recognize a true reflection of his 
inner conflict centering on the powerful attachment to his mother, 
an attachment which he continually fought off with the greatest 
determination; but at the same time it nourished the deepest roots 
of his aversion for the father, his rival. 

We have here the same motive as in King G£dipus, in Hamlet, 
in Don Carlos—the same motive which is so plastically portrayed 
once more in his “ Ahnfrau ”’; there, too, the sister is substituted for 
the mother. 

As the action of the drama developes Giilnare demands Rustan’s 
protection against the powerful antagonist, the bloody Chan of 
Tiflis : 

Sei mein Schiitzer, sei mein Retter. 
Banne diesen dunklen Wetter. 


Be my protector, my savior, 
Banish from me these dark clouds. 


It is Grillparzer’s mother asking him, after the death of the 
father, to be her protector and savior and to preserve her from 
the dark clouds of want, a task Grillparzer faithfully carried out as 
is shown by the passages in his autobiography already quoted. He 
emphasizes that he had to replace the father and provider for her. 
Giilnare displays also certain neurotic traits; she cannot look at the 
dead dragon. 
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Glaub nur nicht, mein edler Fremdling, 
Dass, ein schwach erbarmlich Weib 
Hinter dir so fern ich bleib, 

Oft hat man mich wohl gesehen 
Mannlich die Gefahr bestehen 

Eine Gleiche stand ich ihr; 

Doch das Widrige, das Grauen 

So verwirklicht anzuschauen, 

Nimmt entfremdend mich von mir. 


The hysterical horror of snakes and other similar creatures is 
here excellently portrayed : 


O, des Anblicks Machtgewalt 
Ubt von neuem seine Machte, 
O, verzeih es dem Geschlechte, 
Das der Seele Kraft bezwingt, 
Kindish solche Schauer bringt. 


Even more characteristic are the lines: 


Vor dem Toten schiitze mich; 
Lebt’ es noch ich zagte nicht. 


The unconscious significance of these verses, from the stand- 
point of consciousness can refer only to Grillparzer’s father. He 
had never feared the living man; but the reproaches of the dead 
father pursue him. 

King and daughter go off into the distance; it is plain that Rustan 
is destined to meet great adventures. The man whose skilful spear- 
throw killed the dragon appears from behind the rocks and advances 
on the right. He spreads his brown mantle on the grass and now 
stands forth in his short, black waistcoat; his arms and limbs are 
bare, his beard and hair black, his face a deep and deathly pallor. 
Rustan feels a strong shudder. The mysterious stranger crouches 
down to the spring and drinks from the water; suddenly like a 
flash it strikes Rustan that the man is his antagonist: 


Osmin, der Verweichlichte, Verwoéhnte, 
Der mich jiingst beim Jagen hohnte. 


(To be Continued) 
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Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Aerztliche Psychoanalyse. 


ABSTRACTED BY CLARA WILLARD, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Vol. IV, No. 4, 1916-17) 


1. On ejaculatio praecox. Dr. Kart ABRAHAM. 

2. Pollution without orgastic dreams and orgasm in dreams without 
pollution. Dr. S. Ferenczi (Budapest). 

3. On the psychology of deserters. Dr. Victor Tausk. 


1. On ejaculatio praecox. Notwithstanding the fact that ejaculatio 
praecox is the disturbance of male potency which is most frequently 
met with no fundamental work specially devoted to the subject has thus 
far made its appearance in psychoanalytic literature. The studies of 
Steiner and Ferenczi only treat the subject briefly and as part of a 
general discussion of impotence. From his own observation of a series 
of cases the author arrives at the view that ejaculatio praecox is due to 
the abnormal sensitiveness of the urethra and a fixation of the libido on 
the urethral functions. It may really be regarded as a combination of 
two processes, he states. As far as the voiding of material is concerned 
it is an ejaculation, but in regard to manner in which the process takes 
place it is a micturition; the semen is not expelled in rhythmic move- 
ments, but flows forth in an effortless manner, as the urine does; with 
one signal difference, however—under normal conditions, the emptying 
of the bladder is more or less under voluntary control; ejaculatio praecox, 
on the contrary, is always involuntary. But in abnormal bladder condi- 
tions there is absence of control just as in ejaculatio praecox and the 
fact is significant that those who suffer from incontinence of urine, who 
react to every emotion with irresistible pressure of urine, and who have 
never gained voluntary control of the bladder, or have gained it late in 
life, are just the persons who are inclined to ejaculatio praecox. Further 
the free associations of neurotics of this type furnish supplementary 
evidence for the solution of the problem. If the anamnesis of such cases 
is followed without prejudice one fact is found to recur with astonishing 
uniformity; all these patients experience pleasure in the performance of 
the bladder functions, indicating that the libido has remained stationary 
at an incomplete differential level; the genital zone is not, in the strict 
sense of the word, the principal sexual zone and the libido is only 
imperfectly centralized in the glans penis. This level of development in 
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the male corresponds to that in the female where the sensitiveness 
remains in the clitoris, as in childhood, the vagina never attaining the 
normal degree of differentiation. In females the result of the arrest of 
development is frigidity in males ejaculatio praecox. Accompanying 
the disturbance of potency in males is a notable absence of the dis- 
tinctively male characteristics. The attitude of these patients towards 
women is therefore of great interest in the study of the subject, their 
behavior permitting them to be placed in two groups which, however, 
are not distinctly separated from each other. One group is composed of 
men without energy, wholly passive and effeminate, the other of erethistic 
and overvivacious persons, always in a state of excitement and haste. 
The seemingly irreconcilable contradiction in the two types of behavior 
is easy to explain when the analysis is carried beyond the superficial 
and obvious traits. We have here merely different modes of reaction 
to the same fundamental unconscious factor; at the root of both types 
there is an attitude of profound aggressive cruelty toward women— 
tendencies which are intolerable in conscious life and from which the 
neurotic finds himself in constant flight. In the dreams and fantasies of 
these patients the wish to kill the woman is often brought to light. The 
weakness and passiveness of the flaccid neurotic is a reactive phenomenon 
which has set in against the too powerful sadism; the male genital organ 
is deprived of its harmful power, it is no longer permitted to assume a 
condition in which it could serve as an instrument for the repressed 
sadism; the relaxation and passiveness obviate this danger; the ejaculatio 
praecox becomes the extreme reactive opposite of the sadistic trend. 
The erethistic aggressive neurotic lives in a state of constant hurry and 
turmoil, like those overagitated women who live in constant anxious fear 
of not being able to get through with their trivial daily tasks. Men of 
this type perform the sexual act as though it were a piece of work which 
they were obliged to accomplish in all haste. They are in constant and 
anxious flight from unconscious sadism. 

The same contrast of conduct is observable in the attitude of these 
two groups toward sport. The first type is disinclined to any sort of 
muscular activity; the other pursues the game too zealously and through 
very eagerness fails to make points aimed at. 

In the unconscious life of the patients these forms of behavior are 
closely connected with the attitude toward the father, with the fear 
of the all-seeing eye of the father, of his relentless hand in punishment. 
We here find ourselves, the author observes, in a terrain in which we 
are well oriented. The same anxiety, revolt, ceaseless flight and the 
same surrender and extreme self-negation in the relation of son and 
father are well known in the psychic life of the child and in the infantile 
conflicts of adults. Here belongs the castration complex, the influence 
of which in the psychogenesis of ejaculatio praecox Freud has recog- 
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nized. Psychoanalysis invariably reveals that the castration fear first 
arises from observation of the absence of penis in the female and 
patients suffering from ejaculatio praecox regard the female organs 
with superstitious awe. One form which castration phobia takes is the 
fear of the loss of the member in the sexual act. The sudden impotence, 
the premature ejaculation constitutes a timely rescue from the 
threatened danger. 

The author regards all these facts as confirmatory of his view that 
those suffering from ejaculatio praecox have never attained a normal 
degree of development and an adult attitude toward the object. There 
is not complete fixation of the libido at an infantile level, such as Freud 
has shown to be at the root of paranoia, but there is a disturbing influ- 
ence from strongly narcissistic tendencies. The author calls attention to 
the element of infantile narcissistic exhibitionism in those subject to 
ejaculatio praecox, and to the narcissistic overvaluation of the products 
of the person’s own body. There is an ambivalency associated with 
exhibitionism, the desire to exhibit to the mother (or the woman, the 
mother-substitute) and at the same time a disdain for the person to whom 
the exhibition is made, and both values are recognizable in patients of 
this stamp. Finally the author calls attention to another allied phe- 
nomenon which is more rarely met with by physicians, namely retarded 
ejaculation, to which he applies the name impotentio ejaculandi—due also 
to narcissistic fixation. The psychoanalytic treatment in these cases 
must be directed against the fundamental narcissism. 

2. Pollution without orgastic dreams and orgasm in dreams without 
pollution. The author offers the following explanations of these phe- 
nomena: In case of pollution without dreams the unconscious wish is 
sufficiently strong to set the physical genital processes in play but is not 
strong enough to overcome the opposition of the censor between the 
unconscious and the foreconscious. In the orgastic dream without pollu- 
tion the unconscious sexual wish in and for itself is too weak to pro- 
duce an ejaculation. The dream in this case is only a substitute for one 
of the unstable thoughts of the foreconscious. In sleep the vigilance 
of the censor is relaxed and the door to consciousness is opened wide 
with the result that the wish in spite of its weakness gains access to 
the world of consciousness. It is only the strong unconscious wish that 
is able to influence the physical processes; the foreconscious wish sets 
only psychic processes into activity. The fact that in instances where 
there is real weakness of the genitals orgastic dreams without pollution 
take place does not constitute an exception to this rule. Here too the 
unconscious component of the libido must be regarded as weak, and the 
dream must be regarded rather as the fulfilment of the foreconscious 
wish for pleasure. 


3. On the psychology of deserters. (See abstract of Vol. 4, No. 5.) 
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(Vol. IV, No. 5, 1916-17) 


1. On Pathoneuroses or Neuroses from Disease. Dr. S. FERENCZ1. 
2. On the Psychology of Deserters. (Conclusion.) Dr. Victor Tausk. 
3. On the “ masculinity complex’ in women. J. H. W. vAN OPHUIJSEN. 


1. On Pathoneuroses or Neuroses from Disease. In connection with 
the observation of the case of a young man who, after the removal of 
one testicle, developed erotomania with sadistic and at times masochistic 
ideas, and, after the removal of the other testicle, a pronounced 
homosexuality terminating in paranoia, the author discusses the ques- 
tion whether the sexual attitude at the root of the mental disturbances 
was brought about by the castration, and answers in the affirmative. 
He supports his view by citing analogous cases, among them one 
reported by him some years ago in which the stimulation of the anal 
erotic zone (by an operation on the large intestine) gave rise to 
persecutory ideas and finally to paranoia. He states that the original 
traumatic theory of the neuroses has held its own down to the present 
time and that Freud’s theory of the sexual constitution and its signifi- 
cance for mental disorders, far from contradicting, only complements 
the traumatic theory. Freud in his article on narcissism states that 
changes in the sexual life of persons who are physically ill, as, for 
example, the withdrawal of the libido from the object and its centraliza- 
tion on self, go to show that behind the love for the object of the normal 
adult there lurks a considerable amount of the early narcissism, which 
only needs a favorable opportunity to assert itself. Disease, then, or 
bodily injury, may cause a regression to narcissism resulting in some 
one of the various forms of neuroses and for such cases the author 
suggests the name of disease neuroses or pathoneuroses. In very many 
cases, he remarks, the libido withdrawn from the external world is not 
directed toward the entire ego, but merely to a part represented by the 
injured organ, a condition which may be called a local intensification of 
the ego. In illustration of this intensification he refers to persons who 
turn their whole attention to a hollow tooth, really finding pleasure of a 
genital quality in licking and handling the tooth, “ genitalizing” it, as 
it were. Defining the features peculiar to pathoneuroses the author 
speaks of a pathohysteria in contradistinction to Freud’s sexual neuroses 
in which the disturbance of the libido is the primary cause and the 
organic manifestations secondary. He finds it more difficult to distin- 
guish the pathoneuroses from Freud’s hypochondria, but the main dif- 
ference is that in the latter there is no visible change in any organ. In 
the traumatic neuroses there is general psychic and physical shock, but 
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no injury of any particular part of the body. Injury to the eyes or to 
any other part of the face is apt to lead to a pathoneurosis though the 
face cannot be called an erogenous zone. It is, however, the theatre of 
one of the most important partial components of the libido, namely of the 
exhibitionistic tendency. Injuries to the various erogenous zones, as the 
anus, genitals, etc. are especially apt to be followed by a pathoneurosis. 
While it lies within possibility that an injury to the genitals may result 
in a hysterical instead of a narcissistic neurosis, yet ceteris paribus the 
narcissistic reaction is the usual one. 

From these various considerations the author believes there is 
justification for ascribing to the castration in his present case of paranoia, 
not merely an activating, but a specific etiological causality. In con- 
firmation of this view he refers to the fact that in dementia praecox, in 
hypochondriac patients, there are frequently complaints of injury to the 
eyes, face, genitals, etc. It would seem possible that injuries to these 
parts might then have an influence on the feeling of self, that a reciprocal 
relation might exist between the self and the injury. 

Freud emphasizes the fact that the theatre of masochistic activities, 
however they may later be sublimated and complicated, is always 
originally the skin of the body. The author believes that the masochistic 
sensations are established in the manner described by him in reference 
to the pathoneuroses and that this same process may also furnish an 
explanation of an obscure feature connected with female development, 
namely the problem of the transformation from the aggressive virile 
attitude connected with the clitoris to the masochistic passivity con- 
nected with the centralization of the libido in the vagina. The con- 
dition preliminary to sexual enjoyment in women is an injury—the 
rupture of the hymen and the forcible distention of the vagina. This 
injury productive only of pain causes an intensification of the libido 
in the injured parts just as would have been the case in any other part 
of the body. While it is true that this progress of the libido from 
activity to passivity is phylogenetically determined and to a greater or 
less extent without the trauma, yet Freud’s description of that type of 
women who hate their first conqueror and are able to love their second, 
seems to indicate conditions in keeping with the author’s views. 


2. On the psychology of deserters (conclusion). In forming 
opinions concerning deserters military courts have a different point of 
departure from psychologists. The author is well aware that at a 
time when others are making supreme sacrifices for their country a 
defense of deserters will meet with little favor. Nevertheless he ventures 
to set forth the real pathological conditions responsible for the conduct 
of a large majority of these persons. The law expresses very definite 
views on the subject of right and wrong, but at the same time recognizes 
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by implication the existence of psychological compulsions with the 
result that complete confusion reigns in the legal view of the ques- 
tion. Tausk indicates the manner in which psychoanalysis may be 
applied to bring some order out of chaos. Three points should first of 
all be noted: the great majority of deserters never belonged with the 
fighting forces at all and should have been assigned to occupations 
behind the lines; the motive for desertion is rarely the desire to escape 
service, for the fugitives often undergo sufferings far in excess of those 
they would have endured in the field; at least half of the deserters who 
came to the author’s attention were so clearly weak-minded and mentally 
defective, that their condition was apparent at the first glance. The 
effort of the psychoanalyst is not, the author states, to include all these 
conditions under one general head so that the same punishment may be 
meted out to them indiscriminately, but rather to resolve the phenomena 
into their various psychic elements and in this way distinguish the dif- 
ferent types of deserters and the real motives for their conduct. In a 
first category of deserters may be placed hysterics and epileptics. Persons 
suffering from these diseases are likely at any time to wake up, as from 
a dream, in a strange place, without being able to tell how they came 
there or why; they certainly cannot be said to have had conscious inten- 
tion of evading their duty. The second category is composed of rest- 
less souls without confusion or memory blanks. To understand their 
condition it is necessary to take into consideration certain of the prin- 
ciples of psychoanalysis. The great discovery of Freud is that childhood 
is not merely a transitional or provisional stage, but that the dynamic 
elements of childhood continue to exist in the adult, in some instances 
remaining almost unchanged in form. The child’s chief characteristic 
is the inability to put off or renounce the satisfaction of its cravings. 
The child lives wholly according to the pleasure principle. By discipline 
and education a sublimation of these cravings is brought about and in 
the psyche a new source of satisfaction is developed when the springs 
of infantile pleasure run dry. With a great many children, however, 
discipline and education is impossible. They cease to advance beyond 
a certain level of development and there is fixation upon some funda- 
mental and primitive desire or craving of childhood. What these 
persisting affects are has been discovered from an unvarying uni- 
formity in numberless cases; one of them is revolt of the son against 
the father, closely connected with the Oedipus wish, or love for the 
mother, and allied to the fear of the father leading to the castration 
complex. Now in this second category of deserters the histories reveal 
that the desertion from the colors is not the first flight of this sort. It 
will be found that their impulse has always been to escape from restraint 
—from the father or teacher or any other person or authority which 
may be considered as a substitute for the father. They are in the grasp 
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of an infantile affect whose full and irresistible force is mobilized by 
the most trivial incidents. They are in constant flight from reality, 
from the things they can attain and in constant pursuit of the unat- 
tainable. Deserters of this class may then be regarded as afflicted with 
psychic infantilism. In the third category the author places those 
deserters who stand in constant and torturing fear of punishment, even 
when no crime or misdemeanor has been committed. Here again we 
have a situation revealing a wrong relation between son and father. 
The sons of the previous category are fugitives from the father; the 
sons of the present category have not become emancipated to the 
degree of revolt but have lived in ceaseless dread and overpowering fear 
of punishment from the father. Hence this infantile fear is set in 
activity whenever they imagine that they stand in danger of punishment 
from the authority representing the father. In the fourth category may 
be placed those deserters who take flight in order to escape the demands 
of service, almost without exception illiterate peasants whose circle of 
interest is of the narrowest, who have no conception of the meaning of 
the state and of the obligations imposed by life in community. In 
deserting they merely obey the primitive law of self-preservation. The 
fifth class of deserters is very numerous. They are neurotics in the 
narrower sense of the word, persons who are suffering from various 
compulsory ideas springing from the unconscious sexual life. In 
illustration the author cites the case of a young man in whom impotence 
led to a state of anxious fear of encountering anything new. The 
appointment of a new commander furnished the impulse to desertion. 
Deserters of the sixth class, namely those who abscond from homesick- 
ness are also very numerous. In fact homesickness is a factor in almost 
every form of desertion. The longing for home arises from a mother 
fixation which in a large number of persons persists longer than is 
necessary from a biological point of view. In the adult the nostalgia 
for the mother, or the substitute for the mother, the “ mother country ” 
for example, is allied to the fear of losing the mind in alien surround- 
ings, or from loneliness, all impelling to flight to gain the home protec- 
tion being characteristic of an infantile level of development. The 
seventh category, those who desert for political reasons, the author 
states have not been studied by him, though he believes they would 
present features of psychoanalytic interest. The eighth category is com- 
posed of those who give as a reason for their desertion their opposition 
to war on general principles. Without doubt, the author believes, there 
are many highly intelligent idealists who have sacrificed themselves to 
these pacifistic principles but the behavior of the few cases offering this 
explanation of their desertion who were brought to his attention was 
scarcely consistent with enlightened idealism. They were persons who, 
after having served for a time, tried to run away and, when this 
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attempt was frustrated, had fallen into a confused state which the 
author was obliged to regard as pathological. He places deserters of 
this type in the dementia praecox group. The law affirms that to con- 
stitute desertion there must be an intention to permanently abandon 
the service. In very few of these cases could it be said that there was 
any such intention. These deserters are for the most part wholly 
engaged in the flight from their own intolerable feelings. If the law is 
to take into consideration unconscious purposes it would be difficult to 
bring this understanding of the matter into harmony with precedent and 
prevailing customs. The solution of a problem of this sort would have 
to be left to a psychology of justice—a science which does not as yet 
exist. These deserters under the domination of the infantile pleasure 
principle are asocial and are punished for what is really a pathological 
condition. 

The author closes his observations with what he calls a 
earnestly meant” in reference to another class of “deserters” noxious 
to the community, who also act according to the pleasure principle amidst 
the general suffering but who go unpunished, namely the profiteers. 
The deserters are asocial; the profiteers are antisocial. 


‘jest most 


3. On the “masculinity complex” in women. Freud states that 
girls or women, on comparing themselves with males, feel that some- 
thing is lacking in their make-up, feel that they fall short of perfection, 
that they may have been injured in some way. The bitterness of the 
Gcaughter against the mother often takes the form of a reproach that 
the mother has brought her into the world a girl instead of a boy. The 
author here presents his own observations on complexes arising from 
this psychic attitude. He thinks that the castration complex in women 
where they believe they once possessed a male organ and have lost it 
through some fault, is so nearly allied with the complex arising from 
the desire to be a man that the two forms may be included under one 
category, the main difference being that in the castration complex there 
is feeling of guilt while in the other the manly protest occupies the 
foreground of the picture. The author’s attention was called to the 
complex by a small number of cases—five, among them being one 
psychasthenic with compulsory ideas and one case of compulsion 
neurosis. Four of these cases the author was able to observe during a 
long period. He found that invariably at times in their development 
there had been a comparison of the patient’s own body with that of a 
male person, a father, an uncle or a brother as the incident from which 
the wish to be a man originated. The desire was found to exist when 
the patients themselves were not conscious of it, at least not in the 
primitive form of a belief in the possibility of possessing a male organ. 
The expressions by which the presence of this tendency may be recog- 
nized, even when there is no definite consciousness of the real thing 
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desired, became clear in the analysis, taking the form of ambition to 
exercise power, the desire to press forward, the inclination to assume 
an aggressive attitude instead of the passive one characteristic of the 
female sex. In one of his patients, a successful musician, the author 
traces the various characteristics in detail. In childhood she had 
exhibited morbid curiosity in regard to the relation of her father to her 
mother as well as abnormalities in regard to the performance of the 
urinary functions. In childhood she had often heard her parents regret 
that she was not a boy. She felt the injustice of this attitude keenly 
and the resulting bitterness was very evident in the analysis. She was 
brought into constant competition with her brothers, surpassing one of 
them in her attainments but falling behind the other. She was deeply 
impressed by the form of the body in males which she had opportunity 
to observe in the members of her family, in her brothers, her father and 
an uncle with whom in later life she fell in love. This incestuous love 
affair, in fact, was the immediate cause of the neurosis which rendered 
treatment necessary. Her dominating idea was that she was not like 
other women and that a penis was growing out of her body, confirma- 
tion of which she found in a slight abnormality of growth. 

From his observation of this case together with his study of the 
other four, the author comes to the conclusion that the conditions giving 
rise to this phantasy is the identification with the father or with the 
father substitute, based on a narcissistic foundation. Clitoris eroticism 
plays an important role and the phantasy finds a favorable soil where 
the bladder and urethral libido is intense. If no successful homosexual 
or heterosexual adjustment is formed there is regression to an autoerotic 
level. 

The author fears that the cases here cited are too few to permit 
him to claim conclusive value for his impressions, but he is nevertheless 
impelled to publish them in the hope that they may serve as an incentive 
to further research. 


Miscellaneous Abstracts. 


Prenatal Psychisms and Mystical Pantheism. By THEODORE 
ScHROEDER. International Journal of Psychoanalysis. Vol. 3 (No. 4): 
445-466; Dec. 1922. 

This is an attempt to explain the psychologic mechanism of the 
experience of God. Its determinant is sexual. Its evolutionary classi- 
fication is in the prenatal stage. The mechanism is that of an obsessing 
ecstacy, so intense as to exclude all consciousness of all experience of 
finite relations and distinctions, so as to reproduce the temporary, equiva- 
lent, prenatal, unconsciousness of all finite relations and distinctions. 

A subdivision of the persistence of energy is the persistence of 
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psychologic habits, including some prenatal psycho-physiologic habits. 
For this some supporting, but inconclusive incidents are given. In the 
foetal condition the limitations of consciousness are determined by the 
organic status of the foetus, and of its intrauterine relations to the 
maternal envelope. In the physically mature person similar limitations 
are imposed by a temporary but approximately complete obsession, by 
morbidly intense <ffects of sexual excitement and orgasm. The result 
is intellectualized as absorption into God, or cosmic consciousness, 
infinite love, etc. 
Concerning Metaphysics. 

Where the proof of the nature of prenatal psychisms is inconclusive, 
speculation about it is justified. From psychoanalytic investigation, and 
analogies to organic evolution, we form a concept of the psyche in the 
process of evolution, as a continuous process of becoming. So “ with 
the aid of a trained constructive imagination, we can extend the known 
processes of psychic evolution, and of regression, a little beyond both 
limits, within which our observations have hitherto actually been con- 
fined. Thus we can prognosticate something of a mental evolution not 
yet attained, as well as achieve some moderately accurate concept con- 
cerning prenatal psychisms.” 

We never have absolute truth as some mystics claim, but only relative 
degrees of approach toward a condition wherein our concept would be an 
exact transcript of the objective realities. Therefore “every concept 
that can be formed or formulated in a human brain, represents the 
realities, as those appear at some level of mental evolution.” All alleged 
metaphysics is therefore to be understood and given a classification, in an 
evolutionary scale of psychic evolution. 

“From this psychoevolutionary viewpoint, there is a very great 
difference between the metaphysics which I am about to expound and the 
similar metaphysics of a true mystic. I am quite conscious of the mental 
mechanisms involved in the psychologic trick that I may seem to be play- 
ing upon myself. During a similar performance the genuine mystic is 
relatively unconscious of such factors.” 

Next follows the metaphysical speculation, which is the product of a 
constructive imagination. Thus one imagines oneself placed in utero 
with a fully developed brain and yet with all the other physiologic limita- 
tions imposed by foetal conditions. How must such a foetus philosophize ? 
In this situation, the matured intellect of our hypothetical foetus, view- 
ing the universe through the mother-self combination, and of course 
unconscious of any and all limitations to the mother-self combination, must 
intellectualize its status in terms of all the infinitudes. So, through 
the limitation of experience and of the thinking faculties as in prenatal 
conditions, we could, perhaps, think only of the absolutes of time, space, 
power, thought. Then it comes to this, that some concepts of the attri- 
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butes of God are the inevitable product of minds which are, at least at 
times and in some respects, morbidly inhibited and limited to quite the 
same extent as the mind of the unborn child. 

In the essay now being condensed these metaphysical speculations are 
somewhat elaborated, and their mental mechanisms explained. This 
metaphysic is not so exclusively metaphysical as might at first seem to 
be the case. In fact the whole phantasy was the product of an effort 
to empathically understand, and thus to explain the psychology of a 
number of pantheists and other mystics that had previously been studied. 
Next an effort was made to explain a number of biblical phrases, on the 
basis of these psychologic mechanisms, which are likened unto the 
intellectualizations that were made for the prenatal status. Those who 
have achieved an empathic insight will understand me, and then the 
mystic. 

With the same limitations, as that of the foetus concerning the 
maternal envelope, and seeing as from the foetal point of view, the 
mother-self combination, quite unavoidably, must appear as itself being 
all there is. 

With the same limitations, as the foetal unawareness of causation and 
of death, a human being might, perhaps must, assert eternal self-exist- 
ence. Then projecting himself into the universe, or rather being com- 
pelled by natural limitations of the thinking faculty, to think of the 
two, mother and foetus, as identical, such a one could assert for the 
God-self unity “I am that I am.” (Exodus, iii, 14.) 

Again: similarly limited and inhibited, such a person, as unconscious 
of the lines of demarcation between the self and the universe—(as is 
the foetus unconscious of the dividing line between foetal self and 
the mother-universe-envelope) and then expressing the seeming universal 
self in terms of fatherhood: ‘‘ Thou father art in me and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us” (John xvii:21)—even as the 
foetus and mother are, or seem to be, one. By such methods a consid- 
erable number of mystical biblical phrases are given a psychologic ex- 
planation, as the intellectualization of minds that are inhibited to about 
the same extent that the organic prenatal status imposes limitations upon 
the mental data available to the foetus. 

All these mechanisms are portrayed and admittedly are but speculations 
that were thought to explain certain mystical experiences that had been 
previously observed. After that there came under observation a very 
unusual case for which the above mental mechanisms also furnished an 
explanation, and which case also confirmed in a peculiar manner the 
theory that the inhibiting obsession, or the experience of any of the 
infinites, may be an obsessing erotic ecstacy. 

But this confirmatory case also had some extraordinary character- 
istics of its own, such as can be seldom duplicated. I will now quote 
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a description of one of the mystic experiences of the infinite, or cosmic 
consciousness, as reported by the victim thereof. This will be followed 
by an explanation of its own special and peculiar determinants. 


The Case of Adelaide. 


With so much of speculation based upon previous and largely 
unreported studies, I come to report a most unusual case in which the 
foregoing speculations were confirmed, and for which these antecedent 
speculations furnished me a helpful explanation. 

Frequently, during many years, Adelaide enjoyed strange and 
unavoidable transports of ecstatic horror. She compared her experiences 
with those of her many mystical friends. Practically all of these agreed 
that she had the genuine mystic thrill, such as comes to only the highly 
evolved mystic. She had seemingly all known varieties of these manifes- 
tations. Each mystic friend had some formula for the intellectualiza- 
tion of one or another aspect of her strange, delightfully painful, 
transports. Her experience of the infinite was one of her most popular 
“stunts,” and seemingly the one which she had in common with the 
largest number of her mystical friends. She was offered several dif- 
ferent intellectualizations for this, as in terms of “ universal conscious- 
ness,” of “ infinite love,” the “ experience of God,” etc., etc. Her mystical 
friends seemed to think that she was to be envied. However, unlike her 
friends, the joy of these experiences was far from being unalloyed bliss. 
The most intense ecstacy always had for her an inseparable and equally 
intense horror. Accordingly she never could accept whole-heartedly any 
of the explanatory metaphysical theories of her mystical friends. 
Neither could she be as certain about the glory which these experiences 
were supposed to confer upon her; nor could she find any new and 
original explanation of her own, that would satisfy her. At times, when 
she was not the centre of attention from awe-inspired mystic admirers, 
she could have wished to avoid a repetition of her mystic experience. 
However, that was also beycnd her conscious control. And yet, all those 
of her friends who spoke as with authority in mystical matters, assured 
her that she had the very real thing, to be desired above all else. Why 
must doubts creep in? What was wrong? Those who adequately 
coordinate all that has hereinbefore been said, will readily see a partial 
explanation as we proceed with her description. Further explanation 
will follow at the close of her statement. Quite against her will she 
was plunged into succeeding “strange feelings of unreality in common 
objects [and] the loss of [consciousness of] contact with daily things, 
in which the solidity of the outer world is lost, and the soul seems, in 
utter loneliness, to bring forth out of its own depths, the mad dance of 
fantastic phantoms which have hitherto appeared as independently real 
and living.” But unlike Bertrand Russell, whose words I am quoting, 
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she failed to achieve “a sense of mystery unveiled, [or] of a hidden 
wisdom now suddenly become certain beyond the possibility of a doubt,” 
much less “a definite belief.” At times she had all these and yet she 
seemed to want to get away from it. Uncertainty haunted her, even when 
she was unwilling to confess that. 

She talked with many mystics, giving descriptions of her experience. 
Uniformly they told her that hers was the genuine mystic ecstacy, and 
that it was beautiful, wonderful and divine, and that in her extreme form 
of it she should consider herself among the most fortunate and happy 
mortals. But she could not relieve herself of the accompanying “ hor- 
rible deadly, sweet torture.” 

Her own mystic experiences acquired their first great access of 
importance during an extreme “nervous breakdown.” The more ex- 
traordinary characteristics were much increased during a later neurotic 
collapse. This first collapse occurred after an experience so extraor- 
dinary as almost to defy duplication. Of this I will give an account 
later on. Since her first discharge from a sanitarium, six or seven 
years had elapsed, during which some charitable persons, physicians and 
faith healers, and every variety of mystic offered her aid. Also two 
psychoanalysts took a hand, briefly giving some self-understanding and 
aid toward making her self-supporting. When cast off by the second 
analyst, she returned to the psychic healers. These again confirmed and 
reinforced her mystical theories and predispositions, including the dogma 
of reincarnation, etc., by which she had to her own logical satisfaction 
explained and confirmed the objective verity of some of her sanitarium 
hallucinations. Thus the “healers” revivified the extraordinary painful 
events of the past. Another collapse was inevitable. Then she appealed 
to me because she had nowhere else to go, and because she knew of my 
interest in such experiences. 

Just before she came to me, she had without assistance discovered 
the immediate erotic source of her mystical experiences. At my request 
she wrote out a description thereof for me. I give herewith a descrip- 
tion of two such experiences. Then will follow the psychologic 
explanation which made it impossible for her to enjoy them or explain 
them as do other mystics. I quote her words as she wrote them. 

“T awoke from sleep about one o'clock. (I find there is a law of 
rhythm in these experiences.) My worst attacks come between twelve 
and two in the morning. The tide dies down about four o’clock in the 
morning. It is the same in the afternoon—at four o'clock in the after- 
noon the tide ebbs. There were no vibrations when I awoke. There 
was no sex. I was soaring, expanding into this awful unknown, yet 
familiar, state of consciousness. My brain could no longer hold my 
soul. It was going outward into space—and space was nothingness. 
I was beating against the awful limits—the circle by which I was held, 
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was being broken by something within me—unknown and feared. I 
knew that I was about to die—and I could not die. I feared death—that 
awful unknown state of consciousness. I could not die. And I so 
wanted life—wholesome, active, vital earth life. I had never wanted 
anything else since I could remember. 

“And in this awful unknown state of universal consciousness I 
discovered something else. There was no room for anything but love; 
there was nothing but love. Not sex love, but understanding love of 
everything that lived or ever had lived. And that was hell. I did not 
want to be the universal consciousness, understanding and loving every- 
thing. Nothing was then left. That was hell. For it was nothingness. 
For in that awful opening, unknown, yet familiar, state, all were one. 
There was no division. And that was the hell again of nothingness— 
no variety—nothing! The closing of the vicious circle from which I 
could not escape; which I so wished to escape. 

“T rushed around the room and out into the bathroom, battled with 
this horror, which must mean death. I think, but am not sure, that in 
this attack that the solar plexus, which usually pulls out of the body in 
these attacks, was not affected. 

“ But in many later attacks, particularly in a much later one, the 
solar plexus seemed to turn wrong side out, and I was definitely out 
of my body, and by fighting pulled myself back in—for I would not go 
out into those psychic states, if I could help it. They are hell for 
me. I do not want them. I only want firm earth life, away from all 
this terrible high-pitched stuff. I awake from sleep in these attacks 
when the solar plexus is pulling me out into horror. Then I fight to get 
back in the body. I do not remember in this experience of soaring just 
how I brought myself back again.” 

Now comes her description of the informing experience which came 
to her a little before her second major collapse and shortly before she 
came to me. 

Identity With the Universe. 

“The beginning of these experiences was after several days of feeling 
myself a puzzle, with all the parts fitting in together, and getting no 
relief from this and from the other states. I finally lay down on the 
bed one evening and thought of the woman [a psychanalyst] who had 
been working with me for some time and who had given me help and 
who understood my troubles and psychic experiences. I did not know 
which way to turn or where to go for help. No one seemed able to help 
me or to understand my torture. Then it occurred to me that she should 
be able to help me from the distance, as she reached people by thought— 
more than thought—the speaking to the inner self or soul. So I began 
to concentrate, saying to her simply what my trouble was—that I was in 
need of help. Before this my body had been in a state of tingling 
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vibration that always comes when I am at a high nervous pitch—a sort 
of trembling, tingling vibration—as though I am about to disintegrate 
into atoms. As I concentrated, this tingling vibration began to gather 
itself together, to become systemized and automic and rhythmic. It 
‘did itself’ automatically, in perfect rhythm without any volition of 
mine. Inside my outer physical body I felt a fine inner body, exactly 
the counterpart of the outer, and yet internal to it. All grossness was 
removed from it—it was a thing of wonderful lightness and beauty— 
but to my sense the beauty was horrible, sickening, and deadly-sweet, 
as would be the perfume of a death-dealing orchid, with an overpower- 
ing, unknown perfume. It fascinated yet repelled—and in the meantime 
the unknown perfect rhythmic vibration of the inner body went on. It 
was all sex rhythm; the clitoris was the center from which in 
vibrating rhythmic waves went out, enveloping in this unknown deadly 
rhythmic sex sweetness the entire body. It was terrifying, with an un- 
known teror. It was fascination, sex-impulse, cloying sweetness and 
superstitious horror raised to the nth degree—it was another state of 
consciousness, for which there is no human language. It was ecstacy 
—ecstacy that turned my soul sick. And it was all sex-centered in the 
clitoris of the fine inner body, radiating from the center outward into 
unknown and awful space, beating, throbbing in perfect rhythm. It was 
hell—sex hell. It was the universe—the sex universe, beating, throbbing 
outward into nothingness. And it was all so familiar—something, in 
some unknown state that I had known before it [her first breakdown and 
its causes] had all happened. I had always known this awful thing. 
Something was opening—and the deadly sex rhythm swept me onward. 
But only the clitoris was involved—not the rest of the sex organs in 
any way. I was no longer myself—I was the universe—which was one 
mighty, rhythmic, throbbing, creature of sex, beating outward from the 
center. 

“Then into this opening consciousness came a voice—an inner voice 
—sweet and clear as a fine silver bell—familiar with the familiarity of 
something forever known—forgotten for a brief time—and now un- 
folding again as a bud unfolds into a flower. It was within the center 
of myself—not the sex center (or the clitoris) but within my inner self— 
the intangible self. 

“*Tisten,’ it said, ‘and you will hear.’ ‘Listen and you wil hear’ 
this voice like an inner hell in the soul center of the universe, went on 
and on. All the time the inner rhythm kept up and the sickening horror 
enveloped me. I did not want this awful thing—this horrible opening 
of universal consciousness. This terrible and unknown—yet always 
known—state. It was worse than any hell I had ever conceived—for it 
was past any limited human conception. Always known—forgotten for 
a brief time—now opening into the immensity of space—into the 
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awfulness of nothingness. And nothingness is beyond the horrors of 
hell—for it is past human conception. 

“Then I suddenly knew that it was death I was feeling. I sprang 
in deadly terror from the bed, fighting with the state. I could not die. 
I would not die. I wanted life. How I wanted life. I came back to 
the old suffering state, with an added fear. I was about to die. 


A Phantasy and Masturbation. 


“ Dressing, I went to Dr. H——. [a mystic healer] who understands all 
psychic states from experience. He also gives physical treatments which 
lower the blood pressure and as he expresses it, ‘bring you down to 
earth again.’ I wanted earth, any kind of grey, suffering earth, very 
much. Anything but that hell of ecstacy and universal consciousness— 
this opening out into the awful unknown. In terror I related to him 
the entire experience. If he did not understand it, it seemed to me I 
should go mad. To my relief temporarily he did understand it entirely— 
except that he has no fear and could not understand why I feared so. 
That there was nothing to fear. He assured me there was not the 
slightest danger of my dying—that my pulse was strong, that my physical 
condition and heart were perfectly all right. That if I went on nothing 
could happen. That the things I suffered so from were simply 
[spiritual] ‘laws.’ 

“TI went home quieted—let down to earth again. But as soon as I 
undressed and got into bed the rhythmic vibrations of the inner body 
began again—there was not the same terrifying consciousness this time. 
as I recollect, of the universal consciousness—to the same extent. It 
was present however. I thought, ‘I will see this through; Dr. H 
says there is nothing to fear.’ But I did not like the deadly sweetness— 
at times I did, slipped over into the consciousness of it, then back again, 
longing to be just a grey human being once more. 

“Then I thought: ‘I do not want to send out this sex thing to a 
woman. I do not want a woman [the analyst]. I want a man.’ That 
was one reason why I had felt so strongly the horror before—if I was 
going to have exalted sex relations I did not wish them with a woman, 
particularly with that woman. I wanted a man—exalted or not. And I 
did not wish to be so hellishly exalted—I wanted life and to get down to 
normal sex relations with the right man—that was all I had ever 
wanted. All this damn-fool high-pitched sex stuff had not come upon 
me from choice. I wished fervently that those who wanted psychic 
intercourse could have it. I desired only natural human relations, in a 
natural, wholesome human way. It was all I had ever wanted. Why, 
then, was this forced upon me? 

“TI thought, ‘To whom, to what man, shall I direct this whirling 
inner sex vibration?’ I found the man—the one I wished. By this 
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time all the sex organs, as well as the clitoris, were involved—but all in 
this fine inner body. [In imagination] I drew the man into myself; 
he lay there close to my heart—the inner heart—and the rhythmic vibra- 
tions swept on. It was deadly, nauseatingly sweet—the sweetness of 
hell—yet—at times I almost swept up to the exalted sweetness of its 
heaven. I said to the [imaginary] man as he lay there, what I have 
sometimes said to him [in reality] in joke, ‘ Well, I have vamped you at 
last. You like it, don’t you?’ 

“Then the vibrations, which had not gone to the pitch of orgasm, 
suddenly began to die down. They came no more. And my exalted 
state of universal sex vibrations ended in a plain and ordinary masturba- 
tion, with physical relief. I was so relieved to find that I was still an 
ordinary human being that I did not feel the disgust I might ordinarily 
have felt at this. It was such relief to know that I was still human— 
disgustingly human. I went to sleep.” 


Why the Horror? 


Now first let me tell you a little of the history of this woman, only 
just enough to explain her inability to derive the usual unalloyed joy and 
unmitigated exaltation out of her mystic experience. Be it remembered 
that every one of the many mystics with whom she came in contact 
recognized the genuine mystic quality of her thrills, as being like unto 
their own exalted and exalting experiences. This woman had lived in 
illicit sexual relations with a married man during fifteen years. This, 
with all the incidentals that accompany such relations, gradually produced 
an unbearable condition of self-reproach. Accompanying this evergrow- 
ing state of suppressed fear came the progressive withdrawal from 
contact with other humans. In the last three years she became a 
voluntary secret prisoner in a small room adjoining his office, venturing 
out only after dark, and not even daring to appear at a window during 
the day. 

One night about Christmas time 1913, during sexual congress in this 
chamber, the man died before reaching the orgasm. Now her secret 
was proclaimed on the front page of every newspaper in the country. 
She was held in custody on suspicion of murder and robbery. An 
autopsy exonerated her of the murder charge, and further examination 
induced a dismissal of the case for larceny as being unsupported by the 
facts. Philanthropic strangers provided care for her at a sanitarium. 

I wish to give a little further detail of the mental mechanism involved 
in the psychogenetics of this “horror.” From the description given me 
and an attempt to understand it emphatically I conclude that for months 
after the above painful events this woman moved about as if in a trance, 
frequently with the same mingling of “ sweetness and horror ”’ expressed 
by her in the last description. Also she was in an almost constant state 
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of hallucination, living as the reincarnated spirit of Mary Queen of Scots 
and other celebrities who had suffered the agonies of cruel inquisitions. 
Here, too, she had all the mystic experience of floating, flying, the 
fourth dimension, communication with the living dead, universal con- 
sciousness, etc., etc. In these hallucinations the deceased lover was a 
regular attendant upon her, and gave her much common-sense advice. 
But her original inability to face the objective realities in the 
concrete, had left her so that at the sanitarium she was still unable to 
feel and act as if her lover was really dead, and as if she were not still 
under suspicion of having murdered him and in danger of being electro- 
cuted. All the horrors present and potential of that unfortunate condition 
were suppressed, to function mainly below the surface of consciousness. 
For her conscious phantasies the man was still able to appear and talk 
to her. The need for a perpetually obsessive ecstacy was great, as the 
only way of keeping the terrifying present objectives out of conscious- 
ness. Therefore the interrupted copulation could not be treated in her 
action as having been discontinued by the death. For her there had 
been no death. At times the rythmic copulation was still in progress. 
So it remained in consciousness when need be, as ever in process of being 
completed. But the causes of the terror, only, could be excluded from 
consciousness; the feeling of terror was there just the same, and from 
below the surface of consciousness it was still obtruding itself into the 
ecstatic delights. So it became impossible for her to receive therefrom 
joy unalloyed as did other mystics; or to wholly accept the popular mystic 
interpretation, of the psychoerotic ecstacy, as a satisfactory experience 
of a beneficent God, or of infinite consciousness, of universal love, of the 
indwelling spirit, of the mysterious operations of the Holy Ghost, or the 
inner miracle of Grace, effecting her sanctification. No self-glorifying 
mystic theory was wholly satisfying, because the feeling of horror, of 
fear, could not be wholly suppressed or even excluded from consciousness. 
For once the subconscious instead of creating a most wonderful mystic 
and psychic, succeeded only in spoiling one. [Author's abstract. ] 
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“T cannot think of a beautiful woman without imagining at the same 
time some misfortune connected with her.” 
BANDELAIRE. 


It is interesting to note that frequently the description of social 
attitudes is vividly given in words which are either symbolic or directly 
descriptive of postural tensions of the autonomic system appropriate to 
the social situation. 


The following is a good example: 
Christopher Marlowe—Edward II, 
Act I, Scene IT: 
Elder Mortimer: Doth no man take exceptions at the slave? 
Lancaster: All stomach him, but none dare speak a word. 
* * >” * 


Swoln with venom of ambitious pride. 
Tuomas D. Exrot, Northwestern University. 


The Nation and Athenaeum. March 3, 1923. From the Quality of 
Renan, by H. J. L.—“ Yet the man Renan transcends the quality of his 
scholarship. The author of the ‘ Vie de Jesus’ was also the author of 
the ‘ Avenir de la science’; and there are few professions of nineteenth- 
century faith which better deserve recovery from the oblivion into which 
they have fallen. For the book reminds us that if Renan was the 
countryman of the romantic Michelet, he was also the descendant of 
Voltaire. No volume in modern literature proclaims more nobly its faith 
in the powers of reason; no analysis of the supernatural as an explanation 
of phenomena is more destructive of its foundations. It is a claim on 
behalf of science that it demands for itself the whole field of human 
experience. It is an insistence that there is no domain of the mind 
which will not submit to the working of law. History, philosophy, 
religion, become, like physics, chemistry, and astronomy, sciences that 
will yield their experience to effort if the method of attack be separated 
from the heat of passionate conflict. That does not mean that it is void 
of emotion; it means only, as the exquisite essay—perhaps the most 
perfect thing he ever wrote—on Lamennais bears witness, that emotion 
is a fact like any other which scientific analysis will explain.” 


Contributed by Mrs. W. F. DumMenr. 
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The Physician’s Subconscious; A Dream Analysts—In order that 
the full significance of the following dream analysis may be appreciated 
it is necessary to review some of the details of the previous evening 
which furnished some of the causative elements of the dream, as such. 


I. Previous setting. 

Went to moving picture show with daughter Dec. 2, 1923, from 
7 to 10 p.m. Harold Lloyd in “ Dr. Jack.” The film depicted a v.calthy 
home in which was installed an orthodox physician of the “ old school” 
with care of the daughter of the family. He was a peculiar mixture of 
conceit, bluff and imposture. The patient was a neurasthenic, wealthy, 
pampered and the unfortunate object of undue solicitude from all sides. 
The physician in charge was apparently fostering the case to his own 
advantage. After the patient had been under the specialist’s direct 
supervision for over four years, Dr. Jack (Harold Lloyd) was called in 
consultation through the insistence of the attorney of the family, who 
was out of sympathy with the methods of the attending specialist whose 
“salary looked like the German war debt.” By contrast, Dr. Jack 
worked from 7 a.M. to 7 a.M. on $300 a year. “ All he had to do in his 
spare time was to collect it.” The whole thing was a clever burlesque on 
the insincere bluster and financial commercialism of the medical profes- 
sion at the expense of the public, the wealthy considered to be legitimate 
field for graft and extortion. The film was unfair in that it ignored the 
difficulties which face a physician in his contention with ignorance on the 
part of the public and unprincipled competition from the various cults, 
isms and irregular practitioners, which crowd the field of therapeutics. 
It was, however, impressive in that it embodied some of the inherent 
faults and weaknesses of the practice of medicine. One could pardon 
the necessary exaggeration which was introduced to appease the public 
demand for the ludicrous. 


II. Before retiring to bed. 

In spite of the good laugh I had had, the serious side of the problem 
grew upon me as we drove home. The previous six months or more 
had been exceedingly quiet in the practice of medicine. Doctors were 
almost universally inquiring among each other as to “ how’s practice?” 
This is always proof of “ dull times” in the practice of medicine. Many 
were hard pushed as to how to “make ends meet.” As one physician 
semi-jokingly put it, “the state of the public health is distressingly 
good.” I had not escaped the general apathy in the therapeutic field. 

After our return home, my daughter and I sat and discussed in more 
serious frame of mind some of the disagreeable features of the practice 
of medicine and incidentally also the financial stress to which physicians 
were at times subjected. This discussion immediately preceded our 
retiring to bed. 
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III. The accident 


On retiring I fell asleep without much delay as is my usual custom. 
In the early stage of sleep, at about 10:30 or 10:45, I was awakened 
by a crash of what proved to be two automobiles colliding at the street 
intersection by our home. After the crash, a few seconds passed in 
almost absolute silence. Then the loud screaming of a woman brought 
me to full consciousness. I jumped from bed, opened the window of the 
outside sleeping room which opened in the direction of the accident, the 
porch roof, however, preventing direct view. Then came a definite 
conscious realization of a shrinking or hesitancy on my part to dress and 
go down. This hesitancy was sufficient to attract my daughter’s attention, 
who was also awakened by the noise. This hesitancy is easily explained 
for several reasons which have been drilled into me by bitter experience. 
They might be enumerated briefly as follows: 1. The sufferers in an 
accident are usually strangers who prefer their own physician whom 
they always take later to displace you. 2. As a rule they consider them- 
selves under no obligation for services rendered in an emergency. In- 
stead, they are intent upon recovery of their damages and tend to use 
you toward that end. 3. They are usually domineering and bossy under 
the stress of the emergency. Seldom does one find both parties in an 
accident gentlemen. 4. Under the excitement of an accident physicians 
are telephoned to right and left. In one case, for example, five physicians 
answered a hurry call where only one was needed and the next morning 
we were described in the newspaper as a lot of vultures hurrying to a 
carcass. 5. Usually there are subsequent court proceedings which consume 
an unjustifiable amount of the physician’s time with little or no com- 
pensation for time spent. 6. You are usually expected to color your 
testimony in the case almost if not entirely to the point of perjury in 
order that the injured may get all if not more than they are entitled to. 
Your fee is often in the balance, dependent upon the satisfactoriness of 
your testimony. Accident companies also demand your time in explana- 
tions and affidavits without the least thought of compensation for your 
time and opinion. At times means akin to blackmail are forced upon 
you in an attempt to color your testimony. 

Aside from these facts, in my 23 years of practice I have always 
found it difficult to answer a night call. Though I have never really 
shirked the duty, it has at times called for dogged determination to con- 
tinue dressing instead of returning to bed in the semi-stupor which 
usually follows on waking from deep sleep. Often I am dressed and in 
the machine before the call to bed is completely in abeyance. 

Whether it is creditable or not, the fact remains that for a moment 
in this case there was a hesitancy about hastening to the accident. The 
hesitancy was brief but sufficiently vivid to give full conscious realiza- 
tion of its presence. I know I would have gone under the call of duty 
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without accessory stimulus but just then came a violent ringing of the 
doorbell which brought me to definite action with a full realization of 
the situation. The conflict was not in complete abeyance even then, for 
in dressing it was noticeable that unconscious inhibitions were interfer- 
ing in the automatic processes which usually prevail in the act of dressing. 
I caught myself making awkward motions which I was compelled to 
admit was not entirely due to excitement—a conflict between unconscious 
inhibition and automatic action. The fact is, I dreaded going. 

As I ran out the front door a small crowd had already gathered. As 
I stooped to examine the woman who was lying apparently unconscious 
on the street pavement by the side of the wrecked machine, another 
physician who lives half a block away and who had not retired looked 
up at me and said, “ Hello, Doctor.” True to my professional ethics 
and with a definite conscious sense of relief at finding him already there 
I said “ Go on and examine her; you were here before me.” 

We carried the patient into my home to examine her and await the 
ambulance. Some blood was on the forehead but proved to be but a 
slight cut. Hurried examination indicated very slight if any injury. 
Full consciousness returned to the woman and from all appearances it 
was a purely hysterical attack induced by fright rather than injury. The 
fact that a silence of noticeable duration intervened between the collision 
and the screams of the woman gave the “hunch,” on first awaking, that 
the woman was not hurt but hysterical. 

Moving her left leg seemed to elicit some pain but examination here 
also indicated that the injury was of minor importance. Some one 
behind me said rather positively “It is broken, isn’t it?” to which I 
answered “’Fraid not.” This came out automatically and called out 
chagrin in me as well as a smile on the face of the two other physicians 
who were present, the third physician having reached the scene of the 
accident a short time after I got there. My daughter says she noticed 
the remark but feels sure that no one else but the physicians who were 
present did, a fact which is significant in several ways. Their psychology 
was probably the same as mine. As I tried later to analyze my memory of 
the situation there was another subtle conscious element in my psychic 
state at the time, viz.: the person behind me had made the statement 
that the leg was broken, to which my answer of “afraid not” was 
partially a mild and more or less polite way of expressing my difference 
of opinion. This element was plainly there but the main element, as I 
recall it, was the subconscious regret automatically expressed that the 
patient before me did not represent a “case” for treatment and this in 
spite of the fact that consciously I most certainly dreaded and did not 
want the responsibility of the case. Even if the bystanders did not con- 
sciously note my remark, I know the ways of the subconscious too well 
not to realize that record of the fact was probably made in every sub- 
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conscious present. In fact all doubt on this point was removed by the 
remark of the man a little later—‘‘ What shall we do with her? Who 
is the physician? I do not suppose you will quarrel for the case.” The 
whole situation is heavily laden with implications and sidelights on the 
principle under discussion. My chagrin was complete. We had all 
three been examining her. I now consciously drew back even to the 
extent that I did not help the ambulance men lift her to the stretcher but 
left this to the other two physicians. The ambulance took her to the 
hospital. 

After the excitement was all over I found myself in a very interest- 
ing though trying state of mind. I had passed through what seemed to 
be an absolute demonstration of the utter selfishness of the subcon- 
scious. Both consciously and subconsciously I had rebelled against going 
to the emergency in the first place for reasons stated above. After being 
fully awake to the situation, I still consciously shrank from the re- 
sponsibility of the case and when I was accosted with “ Hello, Doctor ” 
from the fellow-physician who had arrived before me, there was a dis- 
tinct sense of relief that the responsibility was not to be mine. I cer- 
tainly did not want it consciously. But, when I came to the purely pro- 
fessional aspects of the examination she became cold-bloodedly “a case” 
and the subconscious was not slow in expressing its disappointment that 
the leg was not broken. I think, this element I will have to face in spite 
of the mollifying element to be found in my psychic state relative to 
softening my contradiction of the man’s opinion by the dubious expres- 
sion of dissension to be found in the “ Fraid not.” Both elements were 
present but the subconscious selfishness seems by far the most prominent 
as I analyze the situation. This is further emphasized by analysis of 
the dream to follow. 

In verification of this opinion comes the fact that I returned to bed 
with regret, shame and chagrin uppermost in my consciousness. Self- 
analysis delayed sleep for half an hour or more. At a short time previous 
to 5 a.m.—the clock struck a minute or so afterwards—I waked with 
the following dream very vivid in my memory. I arose at once and 
noted the details. The dream contained so many salient and instructive 
elements that I feared to trust the facts to memory which is well known 
to be unreliable in the retention of dream data. 


IV. The Dream. Part 1. 


A meeting of the Eastern Hospital Graduates’ Club. During the 
social intercourse there was manifest a certain degree of poorly sup- 
pressed amusement with furtive glances between the members of the 
club with me as the center of the amusement. I at once took up the 
gauntlet with the query, “ What are you men laughing at, that thing that 
happened last night?” (A splendid illustration of how impossible it is 
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to separate waking and sleeping consciousness or to draw a dividing 
line between the conscious and subconscious.) This called out open 
laughter, moderately expressed but greatly enjoyed by the men in that it 
gave relief from the previous repression in deference to my feelings. 
The faces of R. E. and N. were very vivid in the dream and these 
laughed more vehemently and with more apparent pleasure than the rest 
of those present whose identity I was unable to state with any degree of 
accuracy on waking. The room was plainly the old office of E. which 
was long since deserted for one in a more modern building. In the 
dream the inner walls of the room were of face brick. I went to remove 
the reading lamp and its cord from the piano which stood to the right 
when R. warned me that I might blow up the piano. I tried to twist 
the ends of the wire into a more compact strand but they were a bad 
mixture of grease and solder. I sat near the south wall and after taking my 
seat again waves of water seemed to emanate from the north wall and roll 
towards me. Entering the room through the north wall near the ceiling, 
two electric wires took a peculiar turn downwards and then turned at 
right angles in an unusual manner to enter the adjoining room which 
seemed to be the rear utilizable part of a wedge-shaped corner of the 
building, these wires traversing the waste triangle situated at the point 
of the wedge. (The appearance of this waste triangle is very distinct in 
memory but somewhat difficult to describe). I then awoke. 

The cause of my waking was indistinct but I woke with a vague 
feeling of distress or anxiety because of the embarrassment I was ex- 
periencing through the amusement of the men at my expense. 

I lay awake quite a while, after having risen to write down the details 
of the dream. As I lay analyzing the dream my embarrassment and 
chagrin became more and more acute and the practice of medicine reeled 
itself off before me in many of its unpleasant details. The dream 
analysis was about as unpleasant and disconcerting as the experience 
itself. Finally I fell asleep to have a brief second dream or second phase 
of the same dream, which, as Freud explains, usually contains the text 
or kernel about which the whole dream picture of the night has centered 
itself. The second short part of a dream—apparently double—is always 
the more important part of the two—a sort of an epitome of the whole. 


The Dream. Part 2. 

In the locker room of the hospital where physicians usually con- 
gregate and surgeons exchange their citizen’s clothes for operating garb. 
M. and O. came in. M. left. O. said, “I like that man. I don’t like 
him.” I said (in my dream) “a good illustration of ambivalence” and 
awoke. Impressed again by its importance I rose as before and wrote it 
down. It being near the usual time for the alarm to sound I did not 
return to bed. 
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V. Analysis of the Dream. 

First and foremost comes the fact that both parts of the dream deal 
with physicians exclusively. The reason for this is to be found in the 
discussion before retiring and in the embarrassing experience when 
awakened by the accident. 

Eastern Hospital Graduates’ Club. A group of sixteen physicians 
banded together for scientific reports and social pleasure, the latter of 
which probably receives the greater emphasis. ——poorly suppressed 
amusement—with me as the center of the amusement. What are you 
laughing at, etc. ———Open laughter relieving the tension, etc. R. E. 
and N. seen plainly. Others indistinct, etc. It is plainly evident that 
R. E. and N. are directly and forcibly associated with the central theme 
of the dream in that they stand out so prominently in the dream picture. 
Analysis reveals only too plainly why these three men and not other 
members of the club formed the nucleus of the dream. 

Associations from memory in connection with R.: 1. Open, frank 
and honest. 2. Saw him walking down the hall of the surgery. When 
he met me he shrugged his shoulders and spread his hands significantly, 
remarking with a peculiar mixture of resentment and discouragement, 
“Nothing to do.” Operations were going on in the various operating 
rooms and he had nothing to do. 3. His financial worries discussed at 
various times in my presence. 4. His return from a two-days’ vacation 
—I joked him as to how he could afford it in such hard times. He 
retorted, “I might as well go and have a good time as to sit around and 
do nothing the same as you are doing.” 5. At another time when dis- 
cussion of expenses came up he said “ Why discuss expenses? I can’t 
keep up with them.” 6. In visiting a physician at Frisco who was 
unprincipled and who had only been in town a week or two when he 
had a large number of patients, R. said “ What gets me is how he gets 
a practice in so short a time.” 7. His handicap of the scientific aspects 
of the club by his injection of the monetary side of the problem, through 
refusal to discuss cases except under terms of consultation. 

Associations from memory in connection with E.: 1. “ Vat a busy- 
ness” as soon as anybody manifests any hurry. 2. Jealous of other 
men’s success. 3. A specialist only by name. Really a general practi- 
tioner. 4. Repeated expressions of disgust with the practice of medicine. 
5. Personal characteristics which it is probably not advisable to rehearse. 

Associations in connection with N.: 1. Various complaints of being 
pressed financially. 2. Took up contract surgery which he dislikes. 3. 
Really not a physician by temperament. 

E.’s office in old location. Associations: 1. These were the hard 
days in my practice from the financial standpoint. Started in debt with 
forced economies to get a start. 2. High ideals of the profession. With 
this came contact with a number of “shady” deals in the profession. 
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3. Memories of the state of mind in which I often returned to my home 
with my battered conceptions relative to the practice of medicine. The 
commercialism of it all was forced upon me from within and without. 

Inner walls of the office were of face brick. This was a very vivid 
memory of the dream but association fails to give any clue to this 
rather contradictory element of the dream. / went to remove the read- 
ing lamp and its cord from the piano when R. warned me that I would 
blow up the piano. Associations: These came promptly and very 
vividly. Two days previous I had been to the garage for repairs to my 
starter. In searching for the trouble they repaired the positive pole of 
my battery in which there are multiple strands of wire. They discovered 
also that I had replaced my horn wire with one that was not reinforced 
with metal as it should have been. The foreman, who, by the way, 
had just passed through a financial collapse, warned me that that wire 
was dangerous and should be of the regulation type because he knew of 
three machines that had been burned up by faulty wire on the horn 
mechanism. The horn and piano are probably substitutes in the dream 
picture. E.’s office, of course, was without a piano in reality. J tried to 
twist the ends of the wire into a more compact strand but they were a 
bad mixture of grease and solder. Association carried me immediately 
to the bad positive pole of my battery with its mess of sulphate deposit 
and decomposed tape which the mechanic tried to clean and twist into a 
more compact strand previous to soldering the strand into the end plug. 
ss waves of water seemed to emanate from the north wall.” Associa- 
tions: A minor film in the moving picture show of the evening before 
pictured a dangerous reef with rolling waves. The explanatory words 
said, ‘“‘ Many a vessel has gone to destruction on these waves.” Freud 
would probably suggest that this exemplified an attempt at reversion to 
intrauterine life to escape reality. two electric wires and the tri- 
angular space at the point of the wedge shaped room’’ fails to lend 
itself to any association whatever though the wires evidently have 
definite and important relation and significance for they are so distinct 
and persistent in memory. 

The fact that I awoke with my chagrin and embarrassment increased 
rather than alleviated would show also that the nucleus of my dream 
was concerned with the accident and the betrayal of the subconscious in 
its inherent selfishness. Analysis further intensified the embarrassment. 
The whole dream was a conglomeration of embarrassing experiences 
grouped about the financial problem in one way or another. The second 
part of the dream leaves but little room for doubt as to the full sig- 
nificance of the dream and its analysis. 

In the locker room at the hospital. Associations: 1. An ideal place 
to read character of the various attending physicians. Many anecodotes 
and confessions of guilt both intentionally and unintentionally are allowed 
to come to the surface. The public would certainly be surprised to know 
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the true attitude of the medical profession relative to therapeutics in its 
various phases, and the way they are dealt with as “cases.” 2. Quarrels 
as to priority of rights relative to the possession or nonpossession of 
patients. 3. Reviews of the methods used by various physicians to get 
patients away from other physicians. M. and O. came in. Associations: 
1. Both men were pushed for practice in the early days of their work 
and finally took positions as surgeons for rival Hospital Associations 
doing strictly contract work. “J like that man. I don’t like him.” In 
my dream I said, “A good illustration of ambivalence.” 

In this short dream or part of the dream lies the whole kernel of 
the dream as a whole. Free association carried me to a veritible deluge 
of memories relative to the double-sided, two-faced characteristics of the 
practice of medicine. Out of the host of exemplifications it might be 
well to select a few. 


, 


1. “I’m too busy” is the physician’s trade mark. He puts up the 
bluff of being busy to conceal the fact that he is not busy. Anything 
to further popularity! His bread and butter are dependent upon what 
people think of him and he simply must keep up appearances. 2. 
Physicians are continually discussing practice. 3. When physicians 
begin to inquire among each other as to whether they are busy you can 
know “times are slow.” ‘ Slow times” means less sickness and dis- 
couraged physicians. 4. Scarcely have you had time to say ‘hello’ to 
some of your confréres before they start out with “I have a case” and 
then follows a long recital of his marvelous diagnosis and wizard 
methods of dealing with the case. 5. An epidemic is the physician’s 
harvest. To ask a physician to want “ business” to be bad is a little 
too much to ask and yet good business means more sickness. So, which- 
ever way you view it the physician is in a queer dilemma. 6. Physicians’ 
Leagues for the Protection of the Public Health are but Unions for 
the protection of the profession against the inroads of the quacks, cults 
and isms. While they can not openly rejoice in “ good business” they 
do make every effort to protect all the business there is available. A 
certain middle ground of respectability must be maintained. It is to be 
hoped that those physicians are rare who can go to the extreme of the 
physician who, when reprimanded for his carelessness with his 
thermometer, responded perfectly unabashed, “ The more the infections 
the more the calls.” 7. Physicians are generally looked upon as wealthy 
and not specially in need of money. Several years before the war the 
average salary of the average physician of the United States was reported 
in the Journal of the A. M. A. as being $600 per year. The pressure 
here is self-evident. 8. The social side of a physician's life often mani- 
fests the same difficulty. We are compelled to listen to all sorts of 
tales of woe with impossible and unheard-of pathology mixed in. Inter- 
est in such narrations is of necessity often apparent rather than real. 
One of the higher grade men in the profession was standing looking with 
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envious eyes at one of our new large buildings going up in the city. 
When asked why he openly wished the building were his, he remarked, 
“If that were mine, I would tell some of my patients to go to hell and 
damned quick.” We may not all express the sentiment with such force 
and lack of reserve but it is safe to say that the physician never existed 
who has not at times had the same feelings with regard to certain ele- 
ments of his clientele. 9. When the liars of the profession begin to 
accentuate how busy they are you can know “times are bad.” One 
man, who just graduated two years before and was a pupil of mine in 
the bargain, told me that he had 35 labor cases in one week. That same 
week he told a fellow-physician that his practice had fallen off 90 per 
cent due to the “hard times.” If 35 labor cases represented only 10 
per cent of his usual practice it is surprising that the census bureau can 
keep up in their statistics. 10. Probably the most influential physician 
in our city at one time advocated that the profession should charge “ all 
the traffic will bear.”” This is the commercial side in all its bald-headed 
realism. 11. Probably the most successful physician of our city from a 
financial standpoint told me that his method of practicing medicine was 
to find out what advice his patients wanted and then give it to them 
“good and hard.” 12. Too often, when any movement is started for 
the betterment or standardization of the profession, the scoundrels of 
the profession will be found blowing their horns the loudest in support 
of the movement. The camouflage is only too apparent and yet defies 
open attack by its very brazenness. 

From whatever point the subject is viewed it is difficult to separate 
the practice of medicine from the commercial element. In the interest 
of self-respect and a quasi-altruism the crasser elements of the situa- 
tion are inhibited but it is safe to say that in all of us will be found that 
subconscious element of selfishness which will manifest itself at an 
unguarded moment, if the conditions are properly adjusted. The 
stronger the inhibitions the stronger so-called character one is able to 
build up. On the other hand, the stronger the subconscious built up 
through such inhibitions the more likely it becomes for the subconscious 
to seize upon an opportune moment and strut upon the stage to the 
discomfiture and embarrassment of the conscious. 

This principle throws the physician in a most peculiar and delicate 
position as a social animal. His subconscious is by contrast the very 
antithesis of the conscious self he builds up and which we judge in 
terms of character. Every act must of necessity be ambivalent in its 
ideals. This basic fact, in addition to the fact that the ages have left 
in us the kernel of selfishness which is at times automatically acclaimed 
by the subconscious, makes the practice of medicine both trying and 
embarrassing in many of its aspects. 

J. Atten Grvpert, Pu.D., M.D. 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Tue ELEMENTS OF ScIENTIFIC PsycHoLtocy. By Knight Dunlap. 

Published by C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1922. Pp. 368. 

A very good psychology of the old-fashioned orthodox sort, brought up 
to date in the various departments, but like such psychologies lacking an 
adequate appreciation of the affective life and failing to grasp the full 
significance of the hypothesis of the unconscious. Professor Dunlap, 
as is well known, is a violent antagonist of psychoanalysis and therefore 
has perhaps been prevented from getting from the psychoanalytic point 
of view those far reaching genetic concepts which are becoming so 
valuable to psychology and which the psychoanalysts have seen the im- 
portance of more than any one else. Many of the specific ideas of the 
psychoanalysts which Prof. Dunlap rails against in his other works 
might be put aside and yet these genetic concepts retained, but it would 
seem that Professor Dunlap has thrown out the child with the water. 
For the orthodox academic psychologist and for the individual who is 
looking for specific information in this department of learning, the book 
will be of value. In fact the reviewer thinks that it is as short-sighted and 
prejudiced to throw aside the work of academic psychology as it is for 
the academic psychologist to throw aside the work of the psychoanalyst. 
Academic psychology presents us with a large body of facts, many of 
which the reviewer belieyes will prove of very much greater significance 
when a wider understanding can be had of them from the psychoanalytic 
point of view. In any case, as facts they constitute a part of the world 
of reality and Professor Dunlap has dealt with this aspect of reality very 
effectively from his point of view. 

WHITE. 


La METHODE PsYCHOANALYTIQUE. By Raymond de Saussure. Payot, 

Paris, Lausanne. 

The French have always loved epigrams. The “ancien régime” in 
France has been described as a “ despotism tempered by epigrams” and 
the peculiar genius of French thought has always found expression 
through the aphorism. Pascal, Montesquieu, De Retz, La Bruyére, 
and chiefly La Rochefoucauld stand as masters in the art, and it is not 
at all surprising that a race, says Voltaire, whose taste was formed and 
whose sense of justice and precision determined by the collections of 
maxims of Rochefoucauld should have paused some time before the 
psychoanalytic theory should be of interest to them. They were uncon- 
scious psychoanalysts already. When for nearly three centuries such a 
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maxim as “ there are no sins half as bad as the means we take to conceal 
them ” passed as small coin, certainly the doctrine of “ repression” could 
not come with any great sense of discovery. The maxims of Roche- 
foucauld are shot through and through with epigrammatic condensations 
of psychoanalytic generalizations. 

There is little wonder, then, that psychoanalysis as a more systematized 


method of uncovering unconscious motivations should have made slow 
headway in a land so rich in epigrammatic intuitive flashes of the prin- 
ciples so laboriously evolved by a technical scientific method. 

The Gallic temperament with its intuitive, speculative tendencies has, 
however, never turned far aside from the more patient observational 
trends and thus the psychoanalytic hypotheses are now commencing to 
find a belated entrance into French literature. This excellent work of 
de Saussure’s, although coming from French Switzerland, is one of the 
indications of the advancing interest in the psychoanalytic movement now 
fairly widespread among the younger neuropsychiaters of France. 

The book itself by reason of a great simplicity, made possible by that 
language in which lightness and depth are so inextricably amalgamated, 
is a delightful addition to contemporaneous psychoanalysis. Although for 
the most part an exposition of the Freudian psychology by a physician 
having gone through a psychoanalysis himself by Freud, it also possesses 
an individuality which makes it unique. Furthermore, two chapters in 
which a dream (contributed by a confrére) and its analysis, are given 
constitute a definite original offering to a book already full of good 


material. 
JELLIFFE. 


Tue DreaM PROBLEM, AND Its MANy SOLUTIONS IN SEARCH AFTER 
ULTIMATE TruTH. Volume Second, Part I, 1922, by Ram Narayana. 
Practical Medicine, Delhi, India. 586+1xx p. $4.00. 


This is a most unusual book. Over fifty persons contribute to its 
contents, by each answering fourteen questions concerning the dream 
problem. These questions were formulated by the editor, who is a medical 
man and an East Indian. The questions were designed to bring out 
every dream theory in contrast with those of Hindoo philosophy. Those 
who answer the questions present all viewpoints: the Brahmin; 
Spiritualist; Psychic researcher; Christian Scientist; Psychiatrist; 
Psychanalyst; Philosopher; a Manufacturer; a Professor of English; 
a retired Engineer; a Professor of Logic; and a variety of meta- 
physicians. The group of contributors also included persons of many 
nationalities. The compilation furnishes a fine collection of material 
for the historian, and for critical students of comparative dream theories. 

ie 
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THE CaveMAN WITHIN Us. By William J. Fielding. Published by 

E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1922. Pp. 372. Price $3.00. 

“The Caveman Within Us” seems to succeed in doing what it 
apparently set out to do, namely, to give an account of the principles of 
the new psychoanalytic psychology; to trace those principles in their 
various ramifications in the conduct of the individual both in his personal 
and social relationships and to make the whole account of connected, 
interesting discourse, free from technicalities. It is an appeal to the 
intelligence of the average reader, excellently well done. In fact, of the 
popular books that have dealt with various aspects of this subject, this 
one stands out, as have the author’s previous writings, as an example of 
clarity of presentation. It is particularly worth while in its discussion 
of the various collective activities of mankind on the one hand and on 
the other in its discussion of the whole question from the evolutional, 


developmental, phylogenetic standpoint. 
WHITE. 


FIELDING SARGENT. A Novel by Elsa Barker, Author of “The Son 
of Mary Bethel,” “Letters from a Living Dead Man,” etc. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1923. 

This book is the case-history of a fictitious person with an extremely 
tenuous thread of plot running through it. The protagonist, Fielding 
Sargent, is a retired manufacturer of locomotives, who, at the age of 
45, develops a psychoneurosis. His morbid fears and hallucinations 
drive him to a psychoanalyst, one Sigurd Aubrey, who is a composite 
of Freud, Jung, and Rachmaninoff. From then on the analysis develops 
along classic lines. The characters converse with each other by 
extemporaneous lectures in analysis, studded with quotations from Freud, 
Jung, Adler, Silberer, et al. Fielding Sargent is relieved, of course, of 
his neurosis and able to marry a widow of 35, whose not too subtle 
demonstrations of readiness he had hitherto repelled on account of 
infantile fixations. 

This book is falsely labeled a novel. It is merely another exposition 
to the lay reader of some of the possibilities of psychoanalysis, but as 
such, has its value. Premising that the lay public should read works of 
this sort at all—unless and until recommended to do so by a particular 
analyst while being analyzed—it may be that the thin disguise of fiction 
will intrigue some; but this possibility is more than counterbalanced by 
the necessity, in a work of this sort, of omitting sexual subjects entirely. 
With the exception of one lightly touched upon incident and a few 
stray hints, one would suppose that Fielding Sargent was an eunuch. 
This appears to be an attempt to sugar-coat the pill of psychoanalysis 
for the prudish physician and is hardly justifiable, from the point of view 


of frankness. 
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Far better had the writer left out any pretense to the novel form and 
prepared a document with some such title as: “ Case History of a Psy- 
choanalyzed Patient.” The first few interviews could be given rather 
at length, especially the dream analysis, as in Stekel’s chapter on “ The 
Technique of Dream Interpretation.” (See THE PsycHOANALYTIC REVIEW, 
Vol. IV, No. I, Pp. 84-109.) The remainder of the analysis could be 
sketched in more briefly, with a few final chapters summarizing the case. 

The author has managed to include a great deal of exposition of 
psychoanalysis, which is very clearly expressed and which will undoubt- 
edly be of value to the physician who is hesitant as to the possibilities 
and merits of the method. She shows an extensive familiarity with 
the technique and aims of psychoanalysis, and indeed is—shall we guess 
—the Jane Spong of her book. 

Linp. 


THE MECHANISM OF THE BRAIN AND THE FUNCTION OF THE FRONTAL 
Loses. By Professor Leonardo Bianchi. Published by E. & S. 
Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1922. Pp. 348. Price 21/- net. 


Professor Bianchi has given us a work which is the result of many 
years of laboratory research and of careful thinking. He has reviewed 
all the evidence with the utmost care which points to the function of 
the frontal lobes, giving also the results of his own personal researches, 


and concludes that “all that lies in front of the motor field, with the 
exception of a remnant of the old central organs of smell is the organ 
where new and powerful conceptions are formed with the material pro- 
vided by the sensory organs from individual and collective experience of 
life (interwoven with history, tradition and literature). It is also the 
chamber of resonance of the somatic ego * * *, it is the throne room 
of logic * * *.” All human actions he believes are the resultants of two 
great energies, impulse and inhibition, and there are corresponding to the 
anatomical disposition of the brain two grades of consciousness, a higher 
and a lower. He discusses very interestingly the psychoanalytic point of 
view in a footnote (p. 317). 

The work is well written and well translated and has a foreword 
by C. Lloyd Morgan. It affords an excellent review of the subject in 
hand from the standpoint of the laboratory experimentalist who is desir- 
ing to find in the brain an explanation of the functions of the mind. 

WHITE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 





